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SKETCHES 


NODBRN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 14—John Cartwright— Writes in favor ef Amer- 
ican Independence—Refuses to serve against “ the 
Rebels” —The Father of Parliamentary Reform— 
His Account of the Trials of Hardy and Tooke— 
Lord Byron's Eulogium of him—His opinions of 
the Slave Trade—The first English advocate of the 
Ballot— His Convictionfor Conspiracy— His labors 
for Grecian and Mexican Independence. 

Grant to the people of England universa).suf- 
frage and equal Parliamentary representation, 
and ali other reforms will ultimately follow. The 
present century has taught the masses and the 
etatesmen of that country, that, to wield infiu- 
ence over its Government, it is not mecessary to 
occupy official stations. I am about to note some 
occurrences in the life of one who taught and il- 
lustrated the truth, that power and place are not 
synonymous terms—one who exerted much sway 
over public affairs for fifty years, and may justly 
be called the father of Parliamentary reform— 
one whose services were wholly of a popular char- 
acter, he never having held office. I allude to 
Joun Cartwricut. Unlike most men who have 
spent their lives in creating public sentiment, 
without ever having been surrounded with the 
pomp and glare of exalted station, a faithful 
record of his services has been given to the world 
in his published Life and Correspondence. I 
shall be excused for availing myself freely of this 
biography of a private individual, as heretofore 
in these sketches I have been so generally confin- 
ed to reformers who have enacted their parts on 
a more conspicuous theatre. 

Mr. Cartwright was born in 1740. He entered 
the navy as a midshipman, saw @ great deal of 
hard fighting, reached the post of first lieutenant, 
became distinguished for his science and skilf in 
the service, and at the age“of 34 abandoned the 
seas, and turned his mind to politics. In 1774, 
he published Letters on American Tudependence, ad- 
dressed to the House of Commons, in which he 
took radical ground in favor of the rights of the 
Colonies. “It is a capital error,” says he, “in 
the reasonings of most writers on this subject, 
(the rights of man,) that they consider the liberty 
of mankind in the same light as an estate or chat- 
tel, and go about to prove or disprove the right 
to it, by grants, usage, or municipal statutes. It 
is not among mouldy parchments that we are to 
look for it; it is the immediate gift of God; it is 
not derived from any one, but it is original in 
every one.” Here we have the pioneer idea of 
our own Declaration of Independence, uttered by 
an unknown Englishman two years before that 
immortal paper saw the light. In 1776, an event 
occurred which put Major Cartwright’s princi- 
ples (he had been appointed a major in the Not- 
tinghamsbire militia) to a severe test. He was 
always proud of the navy, and ambitious of promo- 
tion in the service. Lord Howe, who had wit- 
nessed his courage and skill, having taken com- 
mand of the fleet to act against the American 
Colonies, urged Cartwright to take a captaincy of 
a line of battle ship. He was then paying his ad- 
dresses to a lady of high family, whose friends 
would consent to her accepting his hand if he 
would accede to the proposal of Lord Howe. He 
declined, thereby losing the favor both of Mars 
and Hymen. This led to an acquaintance with 
the gallant Lord Effingham, an officer of the 
army, who proved himself a genuine nobleman by 
resigning his commission rather than act against 
“the rebels?” : 

Cartwright now (1776) commenced the work to 
which he devoted the remaining years of bis la- 
borious and useful life—Purliamentary Reform. 
At the outset, he took the ground. now occupied 
by the Chartists. In his first two pamphlets— 
and they were the earliest English productions 
on reform in the House of Commons—he main- 
tained that equal representation, universal suf- 
frage, and annual elections, were rights inherent 
in the body of the people. His system closely re- 
sembled that engrafted upon the United States 
Constitution twelve years later. This shows him 
aman of rare sagacity for the times, far in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries, and not a whit be- 
hind the most radical American patriots. The 
néxt yeax, he presented an address to the King, 
urging peace with hi@@€olonies, and a union with 

them on the basis of independent States. He or- 
ganized, the same year, England’s first association 
for promoting Parliamentary reform, calied the 
“ Society for Political Inquiry.” With some mod- 
ifications, and a change of name, it was the same 
to which Tooke and his associates belonged when 
tried for High Treason, in 1794. Soon after, 
Cartwright stood twice for Parliament, but was 
unsuccessful, partly on account of his radical 
principles, and partly because he would not stoop 
to any form of bribery, not even “treating,” de- 
claring that “he would not spend a singleshilling 
to influence the electors.” - 

Continuing to agitate the country by occasional 
pamphlets, speeches, and an extensive corres- 
pondence—he was one of the most indefatigable 
and determined of men—in 17801, he organized 
in London the celebrated “Society for Constitu- 
tional Information,” which enrolled among its 
members many of the first minds of the King- 
dom—Sheridan, Grey, (who, fifty years after- 
wards, carried the Reform bill through Parlia- 
ment,) Dr. Price, and Sir John Sinclair, (the cor- 
respondents of Jefferson and Franklin,) Gran- 
ville Sharp, Stratford Canning, the Duke of Righ- 
mond, and other statesmen “and philanthropists. 
Major Cartwright wrote the first-address of the 
Society. It had a wide circulation, and received 
the high encomiums of Sir William Jones, who 
said it ought to be engraven upon gold. The 
ship of Reform now glided on smoothly, Cart- 
wright being the chief pilot, when the French 
Revolution burst upon the world; He hailed it 
as the dawn of a political millenium filled 
with joy, he addressed a ea 
visory letter to the French National Assembly 
But, the skies of France, so bright at the rising 
of the Revolutionary sun, soon became dark, amid 
and the clouds poured down blood and fire upon 
the land, covering the friends of liberty in Eng- 
land with sorrow and dismay. The Reign of 
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Kingdom—the insolence of the minions of the 
Crown, impatient for vengeance—the desperate 
conflicts at the Old Bailey—the heroie exertions, 
the splendid displays of Erskine before the court 
< juries—the acquittal of the prisoners—the 
shouts of popular triumph which rent the air 
and penetrated the recesses of the royal closet at 
St. James—all these are freshly remembered, and 
they cry in the ear of the anointed tyranny which 
sacrifices the Joneses and the Mitchells of our 
day, “Beware!” 

Some of Cartwright’s friends besought him to 
stand aloof from Tooke and his “brother trai- 
tors.” He was too brave and true a wan to de- 
sert his associates in the ordeal hour. He ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of State, asking 
permission to visit Tooke in the Tower, avowing 
that it had been the greatest pleasure of his life 
to codperate with him for Parliamentary reform ; 
and if hig friend was a felon, and worthy of death, 
so was he. He has left interesting memoranda of 
the trials at the Old Bailey. He says, “Gibbs 
spoke like an angel” in Hardy’s case, and 
that Erskine became so exhausted, towards the 
close of the trial, that, in arguing incidental 
points to tlre Court, an intermediate: person ‘iad 
to repeat what he said to the judges. He con- 
veyed intelligence of the result of Hardy’s case 
to his family in the country, in terms as terse as 
Cresar’s celebrated military despatch : “ Hardy is 
acquitted —J. C”? He'was a witness in Tooke’s 
case. On the cross-examination of the Attorney 
General, though cautioned by the court not to 
criminate himself, he scorned all concealment, 
avowing that the objects of the Constitutional So- 
ciety were to obtain equal representation, univer- 
sal suffrage, and annual Parliaments, and reply- 
ing to the caution of the jud at “he came 
there not to state what was prudent, but what 
was true” When questioned about some ex- 
pressions of his, as to “strangling the vipers 
aristocracy and monopoly,” he said he had no 
recollection of using the terms, but, if he had, 
and they were applied to aristocracies and mon- 
archies hostile to liberty, he thought them well 
deserved. He says Tooke grappled with the 
prosecuting counsel with the strength and cour- 
age of a lion. When a paper was produced, and 
Tooke was asked to admit his handwriting, the 
Chief Justice cautioned him not to do so hastily. 
Turning to his Lordship, he said, “I protest, be- 
fore God, that I have never done an action, never 
written a sentence, in public or private, never en- 
tertained a thought on any political subject, 
which, taken fairly, with all the circumstances of 
time, occasion, and place, I have the smallest hes- 
itation to admit.” How the stout-hearted integ- 
rity of such men, in such a trying hour, puts to 
eternal shame the servile tricks and fawning 
arts of the common scum of office-hunting poli- 
ticians! 

The treason trials of 1794 being over, Cart- 
wright resumed his work, urging his reformatory 
schemes with his wonted vigor. For some eight 
years, he seems to have been the only active man 
of character and standing in the enterprise—the 
others having cowered before the persecuting 
spirit of the times. In 1802, a ludicrous occur- 
rence showed the suspicious state of the Govern- 
mental mind. The Major had a brother, Dr. 
George Cartwright, who was celebrated as. a me- 
chanician, being the inventor of the power loom, 
and other valuable machines. He had taken out 
patents for them—these had been extensively in- 
fringed—and he had commenced suits against the 
violators. The Major was assisting him in procur- 
ing evidence; and for that purpose he had des- 
patched an agent to Yorkshire, with a letter of in- 
structions, which had a good deal to say about /evers, 
cranks, rollers, and screws. The messenger was 
arrested as a joint conspirator with the Major for 
the overthrow of his Majesty’s Government, by 
means of some “infernal machine”—the phrases 
in the letter being interpreted to cover a dark 
design to “put the screws” on the King! As- 
certaining that his agent was in limbo, Cart- 
wright wrote to the Attorney General, offering to 


to be caught so. Indict and hang the conspirator 
he would, in spite of power looms and militia 
majors. At length the facts became known, and 
the astute Attorney was glad to back out of the 
ridiculous scrape by an apologetic letter to the 
parties. 

It would require a volume to record all that our 
patriot did for Parliamentary reform from 1804, 
when it had a limited revival, till 1824, when he 
died. Though he was 64 years old at the com- 
mencement of this period, and 84 at its close, he 
did more during these twenty years to procure 
for Englishmen their electoral rights, than any 
other ten persons in the Kingdom. He published 
scores of pamphlets, written in a style, bold, 
lucid, and going to the roots of the controversy ; 
convened hundreds of meetings in all parts of 
the country, to which he addressed able speeches ; 
sent thousands of petitions to Parliament; formed 
numerous societies ; and conducted a never flag- 
ging correspondence with the leading friends of 
liberty and reform. In 1810, he sold his farm 
and removed to London, that “he might be near 
his work.” Brave old heart of oak, of three score 
years and ten! The next year, thirty-eight per- 
sons- were seized at Manchester while attending a 
reform meeting, and sent fifty miles to prison, on 
a charge of sedition. Cartwright went down to 
aid in preparing their defence and attend the ex- 
amination. Having procured their release, he 
took a circuitous route home, getting up meetings 
and petitions on the tour. He was arrested, taken 
pbefore a magistrate, his papers and person search- 
ed, when, finding nothing worthy of death or 
bonds upon him, he was discharged. Vainly en- 
deavoring to obtain a copy of the warrant on 
which he was arrested, he subsequently presented 


Byron, the poet, in supporting the petition, said 
of him: “ He is a man, my lords, whose long life 
has been spent in one unceasing struggle for the 
liberty of the subject, against that undue influ- 
ence of the Crown which has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished ; and, what- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as to his 
political tenets, few will be found to question the 
integrity of his intentions. Even now, oppressed 
with years, and not exempt from the infirmities 
attendant on age, bunt unimpaired in talent, and 
unshaken in spirit, frangas, non flectes, he has 


corruption ; and the new grievance, the fresh in- 
sult, of which he now complains, may inflict 
another scar, but no dishonor.” 4 

In 1814, he addressed a series of letters to 
Clarkson on the slave trade—he having taken an 
active part in the contest for its abolition—in 
, & doctrine which he was the first to broach, 





Terror in France was followed bya Reign of 
Terror in England. In the former, the victims 
were royalists. In the latter, radicals. In the 
former, Robespierre and the guillotine executed 
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reform alarmed the Government. Canning, in 
‘the House of Commons, denounced Cartwright 
as “that old heart in London, from which the 
viens of ‘sedition in the country are supplied.” 
The Kingdom was in a flame—the habeas corpus 
act was suspended—and the “Six. Acts,” aimed at 
the Irish Catholic associations, and the English 
reform meetings, were adopted. Cobbett, the ed- 
itor of the Register, fled to America. Others 
left their ears on the pillory at home, or carried 
them at the request of the Government to Botany 
Bay. Cartwright, who never flinched from friend 
or foe, stood his ground, and contrived new modes 
to keep up the agitation, evading the recent law 
against “tumultuous petitioning,” by getting up 
petitions of twenties, and in various ways avoiding 
the prohibitions of the “Six Acts.” 

So far, he had kept out of the fangs of the law, 
excepting in the affair of searching his person. 
Put, the Attorney General had his eye upon him. 
In 1819, he participated in the famous Birming- 
hem proceedings, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment, on his suggestion, of a “ Legislatorial At- 
torney ” for the town, whe wus to present a letter 
to the Speaker of the Commons, as its represent- 
ative. “This measure of “sending 4 petition in 
the form of a living man, instead of one on parch- 
ment,” as he called it, precipitated the long ex- 
pected crisis. He was indicted for conspiracy 
and sedition, in Warwickshire. So soon as he 
heard of it, he set off by post to meet the charge, 
travelling 100 miles in a single day, though then 
bowed down with the weight of four score years. 
Putting in bail, he returned to London, and resum- 
ed his work. Soon after, he presided at thereform 
meeting, drew up a petition couched in the most 
energetic terms, signed it, sent it to the Commons, 
and then set about exposing the attempts of the 
Crown officers to pack the jury which was to try 
him. The trial took place in August, 1820. He 
called no witnesses ; addressed the jury mainly 
in defence of his principles; was convicted ; was 
not called up for sentence till the next May; 
when the judge, after eulogizing his general char- 
acter, condemned him to pay a fine of £100, and 
stand committed till it was paid. He immediately 
pulled out a canvass bag, counted down the money 
in gold, slyly remarking to the Sheriff, that 
“they were all good sovereigns.” 

When the heroic struggles of Greece, South 
America, and Mexico, resounded through Europe, 
they had no more attentive listener than Major 
Cartwright. Seizing his never idle pen, he wrote 
“ Hints to the Greeks ”—a letter to the President 
@f the Greek Congress—and another to the Greek 
Deputies. About the same time, he opened his 
doors to two of the liberal leaders in the Spanish 
Revolution, who had sought refuge in England. 
His sun was now declining. He had attended his 
last reform meeting in 1823; he wrote his last 
political pamphlet in 1824. In July of this year, 
he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson, who said, 
“ Your age of eighty-four and mine of eighty-one 
years, insure us a speedy meeting ; we may then 
commune at leisure on the good and evil which, 
in the course of our long lives. we have both wit- 
nessed.” He had taken a deep interest in the 
Mexican struggles for liberty, and frequently 
conferred with General Michelena, its envoy then. 
in London, upon its affairs. On the 2ist of Sep- 
tember, 1824, the General sent to inform him that 
the scheme of Iturbide had failed, and that the 
liberty of Mexico might be considered as estab- 
lished. Two days afterwards, “the patriarch of 
Parliamentary reform” died, retaining his facul- 
ties and his fervent love of freedom to the last. 
He cheerfully resigne: . himself into the hands of 
his Maker, exclaiming, “ God’s will be done !” 

H. B. 8. 





BAYARD TAYLOR. 


We find in the Home Journal the following 
pleasing and graceful verses, from the pen of this 
young writer. They presenta marked contrast 
to the vigor and freedom of imagination manifest- 
ed by the same writer in his “‘ Norseman’s Ride,” 
@ poem which reflects the cold, wintry splendor 
of an Arctic night, and which boldly ventures 
into the wild and solemn extravagance of North- 
ern fiction. These lines, on the contrary, are 
well in keeping with the warmth and light and 
music of an Italian sunset. J.G. W. 





IN ITALY. 


Dear Lillian, all I wished is won— 

I sit beneath Italia’s sun! 

Where olive orchards gleam and quiver 
Along the banks of Arno’s river. 


Through laurel leaves the dim green light 
Falls on my forehead as I write; 

And the sweet chimes of vesper, ringing, 
Blend with the contadina’s singing. 

Rich is the soil with Fancy's gold ; 

The stirring memories of old 

Rise thronging in my haunted vision, 
And rouse my spirit’s young ambition! 
But as the radiant sunsets close 

Above Val d’Arno’s bowers of ruse, 

My soul forget« the olden glory, 

And deems our love a dearer story. 

Thy words in Memory’s ear outchime 
The music of the Tuscan rhyme; 

Thou standest here—the gentle-hearted— 
Amid the shades of bards departed! 


Their garlands, of immortal bay, 
I see before thee fade away, 

And turn from Petrarch’s passion-glancee 
To my own dearer heart-romances! 

Sad is the opal glow that fires 

The midnight of the cypress spires, 

And cold the scented wind that closes 
The hearts of bright Etruscan roses! 


The fair Italian dream I chased, 

A single thought of thee effaced ; 

For the true clime of augesd sun 
Lies in the heart which mine hath won! 


A FAIR HIT. 


A Washington correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Delta thus speaks of Mr. Senator Foote, 
who has acquired the -unenviable soubriquet of 
the “common hangman :” 

Foote, the polite and courteo’ 
about the chamber this morning, declaring that 
the Union was dissolved. I don’t know what put 
it in his head, unless it was that Wisconsin 
instructed her Senators to vote the acqui-. 
sition of slave territory, which he may consider 
as a virtual dissolution of the Union. Perha 





was walkin 


the intense heat of the weather may have affected 
his brain. P. talk now of the dissolution of 
the Union with full as much indifference as a 
profligate son speaks of the dissolution of a rich 
father. A friend sitting on my left, who heard 
Foote speaking, me the following im- 
promptu, which 1 send to you: 
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SLAVERY AND THE TERRITORIEY, 
SPEECH-OF MR. HORACE MANN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the House of Representatives, June 30, B48, 


On the right of Congress to legislate for the Terriories of 
bee United States, and its duty to exclude ahvew there- 
m. , 





Mr. Mann said : 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have listened wit) iterest, 
both yesterday and to-day, to speeches pn-what is 
called the “ Presidential question.” I propose to 
discuss a question of far greater magn#ude—the 
question of the age—one whose consequences will 
not end with the ensuing four years but will 
reach forward to the setting of the sunof time. 

Sir, our position is this. The United States 
finds itself the owner of a vast region of country 
at the West, now almost vacant of inhabitants. 
Parts of this region are salubrious and fertile. 
We have reason to suppose that, in addition to 
the treasures of wealth which industry may gath- 
er from its surface, there are mineral treasures 
beneath it—riches garnered up of old/in subter- 
ranean chambers, and only awaiting the applica- 
tion of intelligence and skill to be converted into 
the means of human improvement and happiness. 
These regions, it is true, lie remote from our 
place of residence. Their shoreev.re washed by 
another sea, and it is no figure of speéth.to aay 
that another sky bends over them. So remote are 
they, that their hours are not as our hours, nor 
their day as our day ; and yet, such are the won- 
derful improvements in art, in modern times, as 
to make it no rash anticipation that before this 
century shall have closed, the inhabitants on the 
Atlantic shores will be able to visit their brethren 
on the Pacific in ten days; and that intelligence 
will be transmitted and returned, between the 
Eastern and the Western Oceans, in ten minutes. 
That country, therefore, will be rapidly filled, and 
we shall be brought into intimate relations with 
it ; and, notwithstanding its distance, inty prox- 
imity to it. 

Now, in the Providence of God, it has fallen to 
our lot to legislate for this unoccupied or but 
partially occupied, expanse. Its great Future 
hangs upon our decision. Not only degrees of 
latitude and longitude, but vast tracts of time— 
ages and centuries—seem at ourdisposal. Asare 
the institutions which we form and establish 
there, so will be the men whom these institutions, 
in their turn, will form. Nature works by fixed 
laws; but we can bring this or that combination 
of circumstances under the operation of her laws, 
and thus determine results. Here springs up 
our responsibility. One olass of institutions will 
gather there one class of men, who will develop 
one set of characteristics ; another class of insti- 
tutions will gather there another class of men, 
who will develop other characteristics. Hence, 
their futurity is to depend upon our present 
course. Hence, the acts we are to perform seem 
to partake of the nature of creation, rather than 
of legislation. Standing upon theelevation which 
we now occupy, and looking over into that empty 
world, “yet void,” if not “without form,’ but 
soon to be filled with multitudinoas life, and re- 
flecting upon our power to give form and charac- 
ter to that life, and almost to oreordain what it 
shall be, I feel as though it would be no irrever- 
ence to compare our condition to that of the Cre- 
ator before he fashioned the “ lord ” of this lower 
world; for we, like Him, can ingraft one set of 
attributes, or another set of attributes, upon a 
whole race of men. In approaching this subject, 
therefore, I feel a sense of responsibility corres- 
ponding to the infinite—I speak literally—the in- 
finite interests which it embraces. 

As far as the time allowed me will permit, I 
propose to discuss two questions. The first is: 
“ Whether Congress can lawfully legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Territories ?” 

On this question, a new and most extraordinary 
doctrine has lately been broached. A new read- 
ing of the Constitution has been discovered. It 








is averred that the 3d section of the 4th article, 
giving Congress power “to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory or other property belonging to the Unit- 
_ed States,” only gives power to legislate for the 
land, as land. It is admitted that Congress may 
legislate for the land as land—geologieally or bo- 
tanically considered—perhaps for the beasts that 
roam upon its surface, or the fishes that swim in 
its waters; but it is denied that Congress pos- 
sesses any power to determine the léws and the 
institutions of those who shall ithabit that 
“land.” 

But compare this with any other object of pur- 
chase or possession. When Texas was admitted 
into the Union, it transferred its “navy” to the 
United States ; in other words, the United States 
bought, atid of course owned, the navy of Texas. 
What power had Congress over this navy after 
the purchase? According to the new doctrine, it 
could pass laws for the hull, the masts, and the 
sails of the Texan ships, but would have no power 
to navigate them by officers and men. It might 
govern the ships as so much wood, iron, and cord- 
age, but would have no authority over command- 
ers or crews. 

But we are challenged toshow any clause in the 


| Constitution which confers an express power to 


legislate over the Territories we possess. I chal- 
lenge our opponents to show any clause which 
confers express power to acquire those Territories 
themselves. If, then, the power to acquire exists, 
it exists by implication and inference ; and if the 
power to acquire be an implied one, the power to 
govern what is acquired must be implied also. 
For, for what purpose does any man scquire prop- 
erty, but to govern and control it? What doesa 
buyer pay for, if it be not the right to “ dis- 
pose of?” Such is the doctrine of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: “The right to gov- 
ern,” says Chief Justice Marshall, “may be the 
inevitable consequence of the right to acquire.” 
Amer. Ins. Co. vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. See, also, 
McCullough vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 422. The 
Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, 5 Petets, 44. The 
United States vs. Gratiot, 14 Peters, 587. 

But Lefer to the express words of the Consti- 
tution, as ample and effective in conferring all the 
power that is claimed. “Con may dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations,” 
&e. If Congress may “ dispose of” this land, then 
it may sell it. Inseparable from the right to sell 
is the right to define the terms of sale. The seller 
may affix such conditions and limitations as he 
pleases to the thing sold. If this be not so, then 
the buyer may dictate his terms to the seller. An- 
swer these simple questions: Does the United 
States own land in fee-simple? Is the Govern- 
ment of the United States under guardianship, 
or disabled by minority? Is it cympos mentis 3 
If none of these disabilities apply to it, then it 
may sell; it may sell the fee-simple, or it may 
carve out any lesser estate, and sell that. It may 
incorporate such terms and conditions as it pleases 
into its deed or patent of sale. It/may make an 
eutright quit-claim, or it may reserve theminerals 
or the navigable streams for pub- 
lic highways, as it has done in the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. It may insert the condi- 
tions and limitations in each deed or patent; or, 
where the grantees are numerous, it may make 
general “ rules and regulations,” which are under- 


P# | stood to be a part of each contract, and are there- 


fore binding upon each purchaser. No man is 
compelled to buy, but if any one does buy, he 
buys subject to the “rules and tions” ex- 
pressed in the grants; and neither he, nor his 
grantees, nor his or their heirs after them, can 
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ries. Whence, but from this right of sovereignty, 
does the Government obtain its power of saying 
that no man shall purchase land of the natives, or 
aborigines ; and that, if you wish te buy land in 
the Territories, you shall come to the Government 
for it? Is there any express power in the Con- 
stitution authorizing C ss to say to all the 
citizens of the United States: “If you wish to 
buy ungranted land in the Territories, you must 
come to us, for no one else can sell, or shall sell ?”” 
This right, sustained’ by all our jegislation and 
adjudications, covers the whole ground. Lessee of 
Johnson et al, v8. McIntosh, 8 Wheat., 543 ; 5 Cond. 
Rep., 515. 

But, leaving the Constitution, it is denied that 
there are precedents. The honorable gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayly] has not only contested 
the power of Congress to legislate on the subject 
of slavery in the Territories, but he has denied 
the existence of precedents to sustain this power. 
Sir, it would have been an assertion far less bold, 
to deny the-existence of precedents for the elec- 
tion of a President of the United States; for the 
instances of the latter have been far less frequent 
than of the former. Congress has legislated on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories all the way up, 
from the adoption of the Constitution to the pres- 
ent time; and this legislation has been sustained 
by the judiciary of both the General and State 
Governments, and carried into execution by the 
Executive power of both. See Menard vs. Aspasia, 
5 Peters, 505; Phebe a al, va. Jay, Breese’s Rep., 
210; Hogg vs, the Zanesville Canal Co., 5 Ohio 
Rep. 410; Martin’s Louisiana ., WV. 8, 699; 
Spooner vs. McConnell, 1 McLean's 341; Har- 
vey vs. Deeker, Walker's Mississippi Rep., 36; Rachel 
vs. Walker, 4 Missouri Rep., 350. 

So far as the uniform practice of sixty years 
can settle a doubtful or confirm an admitted 
right, this power of legislating over the Territo- 
ries has been taken from the region of doubt, and 
established upon the basis of acknowledged au- 
thority. In legislating for all that is now Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Flor- 
ida, we have legislated on the subject of slavery 
in the Territories. Sixty years of legislation on 
one side, and net a denial of the right on the 
other. . 

But the gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Bayly] 
says, that the action of Congress, in regard to 
the Territories, has been rather that of constitu- 
tion-making than of law-making. Suppose this 
to be true; does not the greater include the less? 
If Congress could make a constitution for all the 
Territories—an organic, fundamental law—a law 
of laws—could it not, had it so-pleased, make the 
law itself? A constitution prescribes tg the legis- 
lature what it shall do, and what it shall not do, 
it commands, prohibits, and binds men by oaths 
to support itself. It says, “hither shalt thou 
come, and no further.” And if Congress can do 
this, can it not make the local law itself? Can 
aught be more preposterous? As if we could 
command others to do what we have no right to do 
ourselves, and prohibit others from doing what 
lies beyond our own jurisdiction. Surely, to de- 
cree on what subjects a community shall legis!ate, 
dnd ‘on what they shall not legislate, is the exer- 
cise of the highest power. 

But Congress has not stopped with the exer- 
cise of the constitution-making power. In vari- 
ous forms, and at all times, it has legislated for 
the Territories, in the strictest sense of the word 
legislation. Tt has legislated again and again, and 
ten times again, on this very’subject of slavery. 
See the act of 1794, prohibiting the slave trade 
from “any port or place’ in the United States. 
Could any citizen of the United States, under 
this act, have gone into one of our Territories, 
and there fitted out vessels for the slave trade? 
Surely he could, if Congress had no right to 
legislate over Territories, only as so much land 
and water. 

By statute of 1798, chapter 28, sec. 7, slaves 
were forbidden to be brought into the Mississippi 
Territory from without the United States, and 
all slaves so brought in were made free. 

So the act of 1800, chapter 51, in further pro- 
hibition of the slave trade, applied to all citizens 
of the United States, whether living in Territo- 
ries or in organized States. Did not this legisla- 
tion cover the Territories ? 

By statute 1804, chap. 35, sec. 10, three classes 
of slaves. were forbidden to be introduced into 
the Orleans Territory. $ 

Statute 1807, chapter 22, prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves after January 1, 1808, prohib- 
ited their importation into the Territories in ex- 
press terms. 

Statute 1818, chapter 91, statute 1819, chapter 
101, and statute 1820, chapter 113, prohibiting 
the slave trade, and making it piracy, expressly 
included all the Territories of the United States. 

Statute 1819, chapter 21, authorized the Presi- 
dent to provide for the safe-keeping of slaves im- 
ported from Afriga, and for their removal to their 
home in that ey Under this law, the President 
might have established a depot for slaves within 
the limits of our Territories, on the Gulf, or on 
the Mississippi. 

By statute 1820, chapter 22, sec. 8, Congress 
established what has been called the Missouri 
Compromise line, thereby expressly legislating 
on the subject of slavery So of Texas. See Joint 
Res. March 1, 1845. 

By statute 1819, chapter 93, statute 1821, chap. 
39, sec. 2, and statute 1822, chap. 13, sec. 9, Con- 
gress legislated on the subject of slavery in the 
Territory of Florida. 

Does it not seem almost incredible that a de- 
fender and champion of slavery should deny the 
power of Congress to legislate on the subject of 
slavery in the Territories? If Congress has no 
such power, by what right can a master recapture 
a fugitive slave escaping into a Territory? The 
Constitution says: “No person held fo service, 
or labor, in one State, escaping into another’— 
that is, another State—“shall be discharged from 
such service, or labor,” &c. The act of 1793, 
chap. 7, sec. 3, provides that when a person * held 
to labor,” &c, “shall escape into any other of the 
said States, or Territory,’ he may be taken. By 
what other law than this can a runaway slave be 
retaken in a Territory? If Congress has no power 
to legislate on the subject of slavery in any Ter- 
ritory, then, surely, it cannot legislate for the 
capture of a fugitive slave ina Territory. The 
argument cuts both ways. The knife wounds 
him who would use it to wound his fellow. 

Further than this. If slavery is claimed to 
be one of the common subjects of legislation, then 
any legislation by Congress for the Territories, 
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on any other subject belonging to the same class. 
Now, Congress has legislated for the Territories 
on almost the whole circle of subjects belonging 
to common as It has legislated-on the 
elective franchise, on the pecuniary qualifications 
and residence of candidates for office, on the mili- 
tia, on oaths, on the per diem and mileage of mem- 
bers, &c. By statute 1811, chap. 21, sec. 3, au- 
thorizing the Territory of Orleans to form a Con- 
stitution, it was provided that all. legislative pro- 
ceedings and ay oy records should be kept and 
promulgated in the English language. Cannot 
Congress make provision for the rights of the peo- 
ple, as well as for the language in which the laws 
and records defining those rights shall be. ex- 

? Any language is sweet to the ears of 
man which gives him the*right of trial by jury, 
of habeas corpus, of religious 1 om, and of life, 
limb, and liberty; but accursed is that language, 
‘and fit only for the realms below, which deprives 
an immortal being of the rights of intelligence 
and of freedom ; of the right to himself, and the 
dearer rights of family. 

But all this is by' no means the strongest part 
of the evidence Pew itvewhted — tes at sed 
cial decisions aboun' the power 0: - 
gress to legislate over Territories. From the be. 
ginning, Congress has not only legislated over 
the Territories, but it has appointed and con- 
trolled the agents of legislation. 
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the Governor, Though approved by the Govern- 
or, it may be annulled by Congress, or by the 
President ; and the Governor is appointed, and’ 
may be removed, at pleasure, by Congress or by 
the President. 

To be more specific, I give the following out- 
line of some of the Territorial Governments: 
Ohio Territory, statute 1789, chap. 8.—A Gov- 
ernor for four years, nominated by the President, 
approved by the Senate, with power to’ appoint 

1 subordinate civil and military officers. 

A for four years, appointed in the 
same way. : 

Three Judges, to hold office.during good be- 
haviour. Governor and Judges the sole Legisla- 
ture, until the district shall contain 5,000 free 
male inhabitants. ‘Then, 

A House of Assembly, chosen by qualified elec- 
tors, for two yore. 

A Legislative Council of five, to hold office for 
five years. The Eouse of Assembly to choose ten 
men, five of whom are to be selected by the Pres- 
ident and approved by the Senate. These five to 
be the “ Legislative Council.” 

A Governor, as before, with an unconditional 
veto, and a right to convene, prorogue, and dis- 
solve the Assembly. 

Power given to the President to revoke the com- 
missious of Governor and Secretary. 

Indiana Territory, statute 1800, chapter 41.—Sim- 
Har to that of Ohio. At first, the lower House to 
semasiat of not more than nine, war less than seven. 
Mississippi “Territory, statute 1800, chapter 50.— 
Similar to that of Indiana. 

Michigan Territory, statute 1805, chapter.5.—Sim- 
ilar to that of Indiana. 

Ilinois Territory, statute 1809, chapter 13.—Sim- 
ilar to that of Indiana. 

Alabama Territory, statute 1817, chapter 59.—Sim- 
ilar to that of Indiana. 

Wisconsin Territory, statute 1836, chapter 54.— 
Governor for three years, appointed as above, and 
removable by the President, with power to ap- 
pent officers and grant pardons. Unconditional 
veto. 

Secretary for four years, removable by the 
President. In the absence, or during the inabil- 
ity, of the Governor, to perform his duties. 
Legislative Assembly to consist of a Council 
and a House of Representatives, to be chosen for 
two years. Congress to have an unconditional 
veto, to be exercised on laws approved by the 
Governor. 

Louisiana Territory, statute 1803, chapter 1.—Sole 
dictatorial power given to the President of the 
United States; and the army and navy of the 
United States placed at his command to govern 
the territorial inhabitants. (This was under Mr. 
Jefferson, a strict constructionist.) 

Territory of Orleans, statute 1804, chapter 38.— 





Governor neminated by President, approved by 
Senate—tenure of office three years. Removable 
by the President. Secretary for four yea1s, to be 
Governor in case, &c. 

Legislative Ceuncil of thirteen, to be annually 
appointed by the President. 

Governor and Council, of course, a reciprocal 
negative on each other. Congress an uncondi- 
tional veto on both. 

District of Louisiana, statute 1804, chapter 38.— 
To be governed by the Governor and Judges of 
the Territory of Indiana. 

Congress 
laws. 
Missouri Territory, statute 1812, chapter 95—A 
Governor, appointable and removable as above. 
Secretary, the same. 

A Legislative Council of nine. Eighteen per- 
sons to be nominated by the House of Represent- 
atives for the Territory ; nine of these to be se- 
lected and appointed by the President and Senate. 
A House of Representatives to be chosen by the 
people. ; 

Arkansas Territory, statute 1819, chapter 49.—A 
Governor and Secretary, appointable and remov- 
able, as above. 

All legislative power vested in the Governor 
and in the judges of the superior court. 

When a majority of the frecholders should elect, 
then they might adopt the form of government of 
Missouri. 

East and West Florida, statute 1819, chapter 93; 
statute 1821, chapter 29 ; statute 1822, chapter 13.— 
From March 3, 1819, to March 30,-1822, the Gov- 
ernment vested solely in the President of the 
United States, and to be exercised by such officers 
as he should appoint. 

After March 30, 1822, a Governor and Secre- 
tary appointable and removable as above. 

All legislative power vested in the Governor, 
and in thirteen persons, called a Legislative 
P moaaga to be appointed annually by the Presi- 

ent. 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding all this legislation of 
Congress for the Territories, on the subject of 
slavery itself ; notwithstanding its legislation «na 
great class of subjects of which slavery is acknow- 
ledged to be one; notwithstanding its appoint- 
ment, in some cases, of the legislative power of 
the Territory—making its own agent, the Gov- 
ernor, removable at pleasure—giving him a veto 
in the first place, and reserving to itself a veto 
when he has approved ; notwithstanding the ex- 
ercise, in other cases, of fall, absolute sovereigniy 
over the inhabitants of the Territories, and all 
their interests; and notwithstanding such has 
been the practice of the Government for sixty 
years, under Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son, and others, it is now denied that Congress 
has any right to legislate on the subject of sla- 
very in the Territories. Sir, with a class of poli- 
ticians in this counfry, it has come to this, that 
slavery is the only sacred thing in existence. It 
is self-existent, like a god, and human power can- 
not prevent it. From year to year, it goes on 
conquering and to conquer, and human power 
cannot dethrone it. 

Sir, I will present another argument on this 
subject, and I do not see how any jurist or states- 
man can invalidate it. 

Government is one, but its functions are sev- 
eral. They are legislative, judicial, executive. 
These functions are coérdinate ; each supposes the 
other two. There must be a legislature to enact 
laws; there must be a judiciary to expound the 
laws enacted, and point out the individuals against 
whom they are to be enforced ; there must be an 
executive arm to enforce the decisions of the 
courts. In every theory of government, where 
one of these exists, the others exist. Under our 
Constitution, they are divided into three parts, 
and apportioned among three codrdinate bodies. 
Whoever denies one of these must deny them all. 

If the Government of the United States, there- 
fore, has no right to legislate for the Territories, 
‘it has no right to adjudicate for the Territories ; 
if it has no right to adjudicate, then it has no right 
to enforce the decisions of the judicial tribunals. 
These rights must stand or fall her. He 
who takes from this Government the law-making 

er, in regard to Territories, strikes also the 
ott of justice from the hands of the judge, 
and the mace of authority from those of the Ex- 
ecutive. There is no escape from this conclusion. 
The Constitution gives no more authority to ad- 
judge suits in the Territories, or to execute the 
decisions a" a ise courts, than it does to 
legislate. If Congress no power over terri- 
tory, only as land, then what does this land want 
of judges and marshals? Is it not obvious, then, 
that this new reading of the Constitution sets 
aside the whole as pooh tesa and execu- 
tive administration of this Government over Ter- 
ritories, since the on of the Constitution ? 
It makes the ong of it ye he meipstcnny. 
all mem of Congress, a upon the 
oy la yay amy oy be 
years, and are now waked up and recalled to their 
senses by the charm of a newly-discovered read- 
ing of the Constitution. ; 

Hitherto, sir, 1 have not directed my remarks 
to theactual } tion. by Congress on the sub- 
( the Northwestern Territory, so 
called. That territory was consecrated to free- 

the Ordinance of 1787. It has been said 
that the Confederation had no power to p»ss such 
an Ordinance. One answer to this is, that the 
Ordinance was a “ compact,” in terms, and so was 
adopted and ratified by the sixth article of the 
Constitu’ 4 ent.” 


an. unconditional veto on all their 





izing Ohio to form a Constitution and State Gov- 
ernment, this Ordinance of 1787 is three times 
referred to as a valid and existing ement ; 
and it has always been held to be so by the courts 
of Ohio. 

So in the act of 1816, chapter 57, section 4, au- 
thorizing the erection of Indiana into a State. the 
Ordinance is recognised, and is made a 
part of the fandamental law of the State, 

So in the act of 1818, chapter 67, section 4, au- 
thorizing Illinois to become a State. 

So in the act of 1805, chapter 5, section 2, es- 
tablishing the Territory of Michigan. 

_ So of Wisconsin. See act of 1847, chapter 53, 
in connection with the Constitution of Wisconsin. 

But all this is tedious and superfluous. | have 
gone into this detail, because I understand the 
on from Virginia [Mr. Bayly] to have 

enied this adoption and these recognitions of the 
Ordinance. I hazard nothing in saying that the 
Ordinance of 1787 has been expressly referred to 
as valid, or expressly or impliedly reénacted, a 
dozen times, by the Congress of the United States; 
and; in the State courts of Ohio, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Missouri, it has been ad- 
judged to be constitutional. How, then, is it pos- 
sible for any mind, amenable to legal rules for the 
decision of legal questions, to.say that Congress 
cannot legislate, or has not legislated, (except 
cnee or twice inadvertently,) on the subject of 
very in the Territories? 

this part of the argument, I have only & ¢9u- 
clading remark to submit. ‘The position I am con- 
testing affirms generally that Congress cannot le- 
gislate upon the subject-of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The inexpediency of so legislating is fur- 
ther advocated, on the ground that it is repug- 
nant to democratical principles to debar the in- 
habitants of the Territories from governing them- 
selves. Must the free men of the Territories, it 
is asked, have laws made for them by others? No! 
{t is anti-democratic, monarchical, intolerable. All 
men have the right of self-government ; and this 
principle holds true with regard to the inhabi- 
tants of Territories, as well as the inhabitants of 
States. 

Now, if these declarations were a sincere and 
honest affirmation of human rights, I should re- 
spect them and honor their authors. Did this 
doctrine grow out of a jealousy for the rights of 
man, & fear of usurpation, an assertion of the prin- 
ciple of self-government, I should sympathize with 
it, while I denied its legality. But, sir, it is the 
most painful aspect of this whole case, that the very 
object and purpose of claiming these ample and sov- 
ereign rights for the inhabitants of the Territo- 
ries, is, that they may deny all rights to a portion 
of their fellow-beings within them. Enlarge, ag- 
grandize the rights of the Territorial settlers! 
And why? That they may abolish all rights for 
& whole class of human beings. This claim, then, 
is not made for the purpose of making freemen 
more free, but for making slaves more enslaved. 
The reason for denying to Congress the power to 
legislate for the Territories, is the fear that Con- 
gress will prevent slavery in them. The reason 
for claiming the supreme right of legislation for 
the Territorial inhabitants, is the hope that they 
will establish slavery within their borders. Must 
not that Democracy be false, which begets slavery 
as its natural offspring ? 

If it has now been demonstrated that Congress 
has uniformly legislated, and can legislate, on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, I proceed to 
consider the next question. Is it expedient to ex- 
clude slavery from them ? 

Here, on the threshold, we are confronted with 
the claim that the gates shall be thrown wide 
open to the admission of slavery into the broad 
Western world ; because, otherwise, the Southern 
or slave States would be debarred from enjoying 
their share of the common property of the Union. 

I meet this claim with a counter-claim. If, on 
the one hand, the consecration of this soil of free- 
dom will exclude th®slaveholders of the South, 
it is just as true, on the other hand, that the des- 
ecration of it to slavery will exclude the freemen 
of the North. We, at the North, know too well 
the foundations of worldly prosperity and happi- 
ness ; we know too well the sources of social and 
moral welfare, ever voluntarily to blend our for- 
tunes with those of a community where slavery is 
tolerated. If our demand for free territory, then, 
excludes them, their demand for slave territory 
excludes us. Not one in five hundred of the free- 
men of the North could ever be induced to take 
his family and domicile himself in a Territory 
where slavery exists. They know that the insti- 
tution would impoverish their estate, demoralize 
their children, and harrow their own consciences 
with an ever-present sense of guilt, until those con- 
sciences, by force of habit and induration, should 
pass into that callous and more deplorable state, 
where continuous crime could be committed with- 
out the feeling of remorse. : 

Sir, let me read a passage from Dr. Channing 
written in 1798—fifty years ago—when, at the 
early age of nineteen, he lived for some timt in 
Richmond, Virginia, as a tutor in a private fam- 
ily. While there, he wrote a letter, of which the 
following is an extract: 

“ There is one object here which always depresses me. It 
is slavery. This alone would prevent me from ever settling 
in Virginia. Language cannot express my detestation of it. 
Master and slave: Nature never made sueh a distinction, 
or established such a relation. Man, when forced to substi- 
tute the will of another for his own, ceases to be a moral 
agent; his title to the name of man is extinguished ; he be- 
comes @ mere machine in the hands of his oppressor. No 
empire is so valuable as the empire of one’s self. No right - 
ig so inseparable from humanity, and so necessary to the im- 
provement of our species, as the right of exer:ing the powers 
which nature has given us in the pursuit of any and of every 
go0o1 which we can obtain, without doing injury to others. 
Should you de-ire it, I will give you some idea of the situa- 
tion and character of the negroes in Virginia. It is‘ subject 
so degrading to humanity, that I cannot dwell on it with 
pleasure. I should be obliged to show you every vice, height- 
ened by every meanness, and added to gyery misery. The 
influence of slavery on the whites is almost as fatal as on the 
Diacks themselves.” 

This was written fifty years ago, by a young 
man from New England, only nineteen years old. 
I know that, on all subjects of philanthropy and 
ethics, Dr. Channing was half a century in ad- 
vance of his age. But the sentiments he express- 
ed this subject, at the close of the last century, 
are now the prevalent, deep-seated feelings of 
Northern men, excepting, perhaps, a few cases, 
where these feelings have been corrupted by in- 
terest. 

I repeat, then, that the North cannot shut out 
the South from the new Territories by a law for 
excluding slavery, more effestually than the South 
will shut out the North by the fact of introducing 
slavery. Even admitting, then, that the Jaw is 
equal for both North and South, I will show that 
all the equity is on the side of the North. 

Sir, from the establishment of our independ- 
ence by the treaty of 1783, to the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, and for years after- 
wards, no trace is to be found of an intention to 
enlarge the bounds of our Republic; and it is 
well known that the treaty of 1803, for acquiring 
Louisiana, was acknowledged by Mr. Jefferson, 
who made it, to be unconstitutional. In 1787, the 
Magna Charta of perpetual freedom was secured 
to the Northwest Territory. But the article ex- 
cluding slavery from it had an earlier date than 
1787, On the first of March, 1784, Congress 
voted to accept a cession from the State of Vir- 
ginia of her claim to the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river. The subject of providing a Gov- 
ernment for this and other territory was referred 
to a committee consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of Rhode 
Island. On the 19th of April, 1784, their report 
was considered. The report contained the follow- 
ing ever-memorable clause : 

“That after the year 1800, of the Christian era, there shall 
be neither slavery nor antotestary | vet in any = ue 
tears snipe ee erly ny, Ste 

nishment 0’ 
Shell have boos contisted fo have been personally guilty.” 

Sir, we hear much said in our day of the Wil- 
mot Proviso against slavery. In former See 
great credit has been given to Mr. Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts, for originating the sixth article, 
(against slavery,) in the Ordinance of 1787. Sir, 
it is a misnomer to call this restrictive clause the 
“Wilmot Proviso.” It is the rson Proviso, 
and Mr. Jefferson should have the honor of it ; 
and would to Heaven that our Southern friends, 
who kueel so devoutly at his shrine, could be ani- 
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free States—ominous even at that early day ofa 
fate that has now relentlessly pursued us for sixty 


‘nat vote was certainly no more than a fair 


representation of the — of the country 
against slavery at that time. It was with such a 
feeling that “ eompromises of the Constitu- 


tion,” as they are called, were entered into. No- 
body dreaded or dreamed of the extension of sla- 
very beyond its then existing limits. Yet behold 
its aggressive march. Besides Kentucky and 
Tennessee, which I omit for reasons before inti- 
mated, seven new slave States have been added to 
the Nalag yg na A Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas—the last 
five out of territory not per to us at the 
adoption of the Constitution ; while only one free 
State, Iowa, has been added during all this time, 
out of such newly-acquired territory.* 

But there is another fact, which shows that the 
slaveholders have already had their full share of 
territory, however wide the boundaries of this 
country may hereafter become. 

I have seen the number of actual slaveholders 
variously estimated ; but the highest estimate I 
have ever seen is three hundred thousand. Allow- 
ing six persons to a family, this number would 
represent a white population of eighteen hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. Gayvte, of Alabama, interrupted and said: 
If wd rag from Massachusetts has been in- 
formed that the number of slaveholders’ is o 
three hundred thousand, then I will tell him his- 
information is utterly false. 

Mr. Mann. Will the gentleman tell me how 
taany there are? 

Mr. Gaye. Ten times as many. < 

Mr. Mann. Ten times as many! Ten times 
three hundred thousand is three millions; and, 
allowing six persons to each family, this would 
give a population of eighteen millions rect sal 
connected with slaveholding ; while the whole 
population of the South, in 1840, was considera- 
“a ey tive oe Nae i one 

r. Meapg, of inia, here rposed an 
said, that wae tether or seothe owned slaves, 
they were consNlered the joint property of the 
family. I think, if you include the grown and the 
young, there are about three millions interested 
in slave property. 

Mr. Mann resumed. My data lead me to be- 
lieve that the number does not now exceed two 
millions; but, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, the number directly connected with 
slaveholding must have been less than one mil- 
lion. Yet this one million has already managed 
to acquire the broad States of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, beyond the 
limits of the treaty of 1783; when, at the time 
the “compromises of the Constitution” were en- 
tered into, not one of the parties supposed that 
we should ever acquire territory beyond those 
limits. And this has heen done for the benefit (if 
it be a benefit) of that one miHion of slaveholders, 
against what is now a free population of fifteen 
millions. And, in addition to this, it is to be con- 
sidered that the non-slaveholding population of 
the slave States have as direct and deep an inter- 
est as any part of the country, adverse to the ex- 
tension of slavery. If all our new territory be 
doomed to slavery, where can the non-slavehold- 
ers of the slaveholding States emigrate to? Are 
they not to be considered? Has one-half the 
population of the slaveholding States rights, 
which are paramount, not only to the rights of 
the other half, but to the rights of all the free 
States besides ?—for such is the claim. No, sir. 
I say that, if slavery were no moral or political 
evil, yet according to all principles of justice and 
equity, the slaveholders have already obtained 
their full share of territory, though all the resi- 

due of this continent were annexed -to the Union, 
and we were to become, in the insane language of 
the day, “an ocean-bound Republic.” 

I now proceed to consider the nature and effects 
of slavery, as a reason why new-born communities 
should be exempted from it. First let me treat of 
its economical or financial, and secondly, of its 
moral aspects. 

Though slaves are said to be property, they are 
the preventers, the wasters, the antagonists, of 
property. So far from facilitating the increase of 
individual or national ‘wealth, slavery retards 
both. It blasts worldly prgsperity. Other things 
being equal, a free people will thrive and pros- 
per, in a mere worldly sense, more than a people 
divided into masters and slaves. Were we so 
constituted as to care for nothing, to aspire to 
nothing, beyond mere temporal well-being, this 
well-being would counsel us to abolish slavery 
wherever it exists, and to repel its approach wher- 
ever it threatens. . 

_Enslave a man, and you destroy his ambition, 
his enterprise, his capacity. In the constitution 
of human nature, the desire of bettering one’s 
condition is the mainspring of effort. The first 
touch of slavery snaps this spring. The slave 
does not participate in the value of the wealth he 
creates. All he earns, enother seizes. A free man 
labors, not only to improve his own condition, but 
to better the condition of his children. The 
mighty impulse of parental affection repays for 
diligence, and makes exertion sweet. The slave’s 
heart never beats with this high emotion. How- 
ever industrious and frugal he may be, he has 
nothing to bequeath to his children—or nothing 
save the sad bonds he himself has worn. Fear 
miy make him work, but hope never. When he 
moves his tardy limbs, it is because of the suffer- 
ing that goads him from behind, and not from 
the bright prospects that beckon him forward in 
the race. 

What would a slave-owner at the South think, 
should he come to Massachusetts, and there see a 
farmer seize upon his hired man, call in a sur- 
geon, and cut off all the flexor muscles of his arms 
and legs? Ido not ask what he would think of 
- his humanity, but what would he think of his 

~sanity? Yet thé-planter does more than this 
when he makes a man @ slave. He cuts deeper 
than the muscles—he destroys the spirit that 
moves the muscles. 

In all ages of the world, among all nations, 
wherever the earnings of the laborer have been 
stolen away from him, his enérgies have gone 
with his earnings. Under the villei system 
of England, the villeins were a low, idle, spirit- 
less race; dead to responsibility; grovelling in 
their desires; resistant of labor; without enter- 
prise; without foresight. This principle is now 
exemplified in the landlord and tenant system of 
Tréland. Ifa tenant is to be no better off for the 
improvements he makes on an estate, he will not 
make the improvements. Look at the seigniories 
of New York—the anti-rent districts, as they are 
now called; every man acquainted with the sub- 
ject knows that both people and husbandry are 
half a century behind the condition of contiguous 
fee-simple proprietorships. All history illustrates 
the principle, that when property is insecure, it 
will not be earned. Ifa despot can seize and con- 
fiscate the property of his subject at pleasure, the 
subject will not acquire property, and thereby 
give to himself the conspicuousness that invites 
the plunder. And if this be so when property is 
merely insecure, what must be the effect when a 
man has no property whatever in his earnings ? 
Who does not know that a slave, who can - 
ally hope to purchase his freedom, will do all the 
work he ever did before, and earn his freedom 
money besides? Slavery, therefore, though claim- 
ing to be a kind of property, is the bane of prop- 
erty; and the more slaves there are found in the 
inventory of a nation’s wealth, the less in value 


will the aggregate of that inv be. 
This is one of the reasons why slave labor is so 
much less efficient than free labor. The former 


can never compete with the latter; and while the 
greater servize is with cheerfulness; 
the smaller is extorted by fear. Just as certain 
as that the locomotive can outrun the horse, and 
the lightning outspeed the locomotive, just so cer- 
tain is it that he whois animated by the hopes and 
the rewards of freedom will p the disheart- 
ened and fear-driven slave. 

The intelligent freeman can afford to live well, 
dress decently, and occupy a comfortable tene- 
ment. A scanty subsistence, a garb, a 
mean and dilapidated hovel, n the degra- 


My. comforts and conve- 
niences of the laborer. More is lost in 














| should be done by. 


u forfeit the end. You must use the instrument 
f you would have the product. Nothing but the 
feeling of independence, the conscious securit: 
of working for one’s self and one’s family, will, 
in the present state of the world, make labor 
profitable. 

I know it has been recently said in this Capitol, 
and by high authority, that, with the exception of 
menial services, it is not disreputable at the South 
for a white man to labor. There are two ways, 
each independent of the other, to disprove this 
assertion. One of them consists in the testimony 
of a host of intelligent witnesses acquainted with 
the condition of things at the South. I might 
quote page after page from various sources ; but, 
as the assertion comeg from a gentleman belong- 
ing to South Carolina, I will meet it with the 
statements of another gentleman belonging to the 
same State. I refer to Mr. William Gregg, of 
Charleston—a gentleman who is extensively ac- 
quainted with the social condition of men both 
North and South. 

In that State, according to the last ceasus, there 
Were about 150,000 free whites, over twelve years 
of age. “Of this class,” says Mr. Gregg, “ fifty 
thousand are non-producers.”* I suppose South 
Carolina to be as thrifty a slave State as there is 
perhaps excepting Georgia; yet here is one-third 
part of the population, old enough to work, and 
able to work, who are idle, and of course vicious— 
non-producers, but the worst kind of consumers. 

Another answer tothe above assertion is, that 
if white labor were reputable at the South, and 
white men were industrious, the whole country 
would be a garden—a terrestrial paradise—so far 
as neatness, abundance, and beauty, are concern- 
ed. Where are the nesuLts of this respected and 
honored white labor? In acountry where few ex- 
penses are n to ward off the rigors of win- 
ter; where the richest staples of the world are 
produced ; where cattle and flocks need but little 
t shelter, if any; if man superadded his industry 
to the bounties of nature, want would be wholly 
unknown; competence would give place to opu- 
lence, and the highest decorations of art would 
mingle with the glowing beauties of nature. 

But hear Mr. Gregg 

“ My recent visit to the Northern States has fully satisfied 
me that the true secret of our difficulties lies in the want of 
energy on the part of our capitalists, and ignorance and lazi- 
ness on the of those who ought to labor. We need never 
look for thrift while we permit our immense timber forests, 
granite quarries, and mines, to lie idle, and supply ourselves 
with hewn granite, pine boards, laths, shingles, &c., furnish- 
ed by the Jazy dogs of the North; ah! worse than this; we 
see our back country farmers, many of whom are too lazy to 
mend a broken gate, or repair the fences to protect their 
erops from the neighboring stock, actually supplied with 
their axe, hoe, and broom handles, eens, rakes, é&c., by 
the. indolent mountaineers of New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. The time was, when every old woman had her gourd, 
from which the country gard were supplied with seed. 
We now find it more convenient to permit this duty to de- 
volve on our careful friends, the Yankees. Even our boat- 
oars, and handspikes for rolling logs, are furnished, read 
made, to our hand,” &e. “ Need I add, to further exempli 
our excessive indolence, that the Charleston market is sup- 
plied with fish and wild game by Northern men, who come 
out here as regularly as the winter comes, for this purpose, 
and from our own waters and forests often realize, in the 
course of one winter, a sufficiency to purchase a small farm. 
in New England.” —E£ssays, p. 8. 

Again: 

“Tt is only necessary to travel over the sterile mountains 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire, to learn the true secret of our difficulties ”—* to learn 
the difference between indolence and industry, extravagance 
and economy. We there see the scenery which would take 
the place of our unpainted mansions, dilapidated cabins, 
with mud chimneys, and no windows, broken-down rail 
fences, fields overgrown with weeds, and thrown away, half 
exhausted, to be taken up by pine thickets; beef cat‘le un- 
protected from the inclemency of winter, and so poor as 
barely to preserve life.”—E’ssays, p. 7. 

And again: ; 

“ Shall we pass d the th ds of ignoran 
degraded white people among us, who, in this land of ey 
live in comparative nakedness and starvation? Many a one 
is reared in proud Svuth Carolina, from birth to manhood, 
who has never passed a month in which he has not, some 
part of the time, been stinted for meat. Many a mother is 
there who will tell you that her children are but scantily 
supplied with bread, and much more scantily with meat; 
and if they be clad with comfortable raiment, it is at the 
expense of these scanty allowances of food. These may be 
startling statements, but they are nevertheless true; and, if 
not believed in Charleston, the members of our Legislature, 
who have traversed the State in electioneering campaigns, 
can attest their truth.’—Essays, p. 22. 

After such statements as these ; after the testi- 
mony of hundreds and hundreds of eye-witnesses; 
after the proofs furnished by the aggregates of 
products, published in our Patent Office reports, 
it is drawing a little too heavily on our credulity 
to say that the white man at the South is in- 
dustrious. Industry proves itself by its results, 
as the sun proves itself by shining. 

But slavery is hostile to the pecuniary advance- 
ment of the community in another way. The 
slave must be kept in ignorance. He must not be 
educated, lest with education should comea know- 
ledge of ‘his natural rights, and the means of es- 
cape or the power of vengenace. To secure the 
abolition of his freedom, the growth of his mind 
must be abolished. His education, therefore, is 
prohibited by statute, under terrible penalties. 

Now, a man is weak in his muscles; he is strong 
only in his faculties. In physical strength, how 
much superior is an ox or a horse to a man; in 
fleetness, the dromedary or the eagle. It is 
through mental strength only that man becomes 
the superior and governor of all animals. 

It was not the design of Providence that the 
work of the world should be performed by mus- 
cular strength. God has filled the earth and im- 
bued the elements with energies of greater power 
than that of all the inhabitants of a thousand 
planets like ours. Whence come our necessaries 
and our luxuries ?7—those comforts and appliances 
that make the difference between a houseless wan- 
dering tribe of Indians in the far West, anda 
New England village?“ They do not come wholly 
or principally from the original, unassisted 
strength of the human arm, but from the employ- 
ment, through intelligence and skill, of those 
great natural forces,*with which the bountiful 
Creator has filled every part of the material Uni- 
verse. Caloric, gravitation, expansibility, com- 
pressibility, electricity, chemical affinities and 
repulsions, spontaneous velocities—these are the 
mighty agents which the intellect of man har- 
nesses to the car of improvement. The applica- 
tion of water, and wind, and steam, to the propul- 
sion of machinery, and to the transportation of men 
and merchandise from place to place, has added 
ten thousand fold to the actual products of human 
industry. How small the wheel which the stout- 
est laborer can turn, and how soon will he be 
weary. Compare this with a wheel driving a 
thousand spindles or looms, which a stream of wa- 
ter can turn, and never tire. A locomotive will 
take five hundred men, and bear them on their 
journey hundreds of miles in a day. Look at 
these same five hundred men, starting from the 
same point, and attempting the same distance, with 
all the pedestrian’s or the equestrian’s toil and 
tardiness. The cotton mills of Massachusetts will 
turn out more cloth in one day than could have 
been manufactured by all the inhabitants of the 
Eastern continent during the tenth century. On 
an element which, in ancient times, was supposed 
to be exclusively within the control of the gods, 
and where it was deemed impious for human pow- 
er to intrude, even there the gigantic forces of 
nature, which human science and skill have en- 
listed in their service, confront and overcome the 
raging of the elements—breasting tempests and 
tides, escaping reefs and lee-shores, and careering 
triumphant around the globe. The velocity of 
winds, the weight of waters, and the rage of 
steam, are powers, each one of which is infinitely 
stronger than all the strength of all the nations 
and races of mankind, were it all gathered into a 
single arm. And all these energies are.given us 
on one condition—the condition of intelligence— 
that is, of education. 

Had God intended that the work of the world 
human bones and sinews, he’ 
would have given us an arm as solid and strong 
as the shaft of a steam engine; and enabled us to 
stand, day and night, and turn the crank of a 
steamship while sailing to Liverpool or Calcutta. 
Hed God d igned the human muscles to do the 
work of the world, then, instead-of the ingredi- 
ents of gunpowder or guncotton, and the expan- 
sive force of heat, he would have given us hands 
which-could take a te quarry and break its 
solid acres into suitable and symmetrical blocks, 
as easily as we now open an orange. Had he in- 
tended us for bearing burdens, he would have 
given us Atlantean shoulders, by which we could 
carry the vast a of railcar and steamship, 
as a porter carries his pack. He would have given 
by which we could blow fleets before us ; 
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ligent man, with his chemist’s eye, sees not only 
the minutest atoms of the earth, but the impon- 
derable gases that permeate it, and he is fewarded 
with.an unbroken succession of luxuriant har- 
vests. 

[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 14, 1848. 
cg NOTICE. 


After the 2ist of this month, no more Cam- 
paign subscribers will be received. All new sub- 
seribers, after that date, will be expected to sub- 
scribe for a year, or six months, on our usual terms. 
We hope, however, that our friends will not re- 
lax their efforts, which thus far have proved 
greatly efficient. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR SIX MONTHS. 


We have not heretofore encouraged subscriptions to the 
Era for less than a year, but the present state of political 
affairs, the importance of a wide diffusion of Anti-Slavery 
truths, and the earnest request of numerous friends, now in- 
duse us to announce that, until otherwise noticed, we will 
farnish the Era to those who cannot subscribe for a longer 
period, siz months for one dollar, as usual, in advance. 

We accompany this offer with the expression of an earnest 
hope, that, where it is practicable, subscriptions will be sent 
for a year. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 


Tuckerton, N. J., Sept. 6, 1848. 

Some of my readers may be familiar with 
Tuckerton, a favorite resort for the lovers of sea- 
bathing. It lies on the sea shore, in the lower 
part of Burlington county, N. J., about fifty-two 
miles from Philadelphia. A pretty bay, seven 
miles wide, spreads out between it and two flat, 
sandy islands, stretching along the coast, where 
the sea breaks, and foams, and roars, in vain ef- 
forts to reach the quiet haven within. Tucker- 
ton itself is a neat little place, greeting one most 
agreeably after a long ride through the melan- 
choly pines. The inhabitants are accustomed to 
visiters, betraying none of that annoying cu- 
riosity which characterizes so many country vil- 
lages, and they know how to make strangers feel 
at home. The late Judge Tucker, formerly a 
member of Congress from this district, a beauti- 
ful monument to whom has been erected in the 
Methodist burying ground here, did much by his 
pure example to elevate the moral tone of the 
place: thg people boast that there is not a drunk- 
ard among them. 

From the room where I write—in the hand- 
some and hospitable residence of my friend and 
relative, Dr. Thomas Page—I look out upon the 
prairie-like meadows, abounding in game; the 
winding creek, crowded with busy boatmen; the 
bright, tranquil bay, all alive with boats, some 
sailing between the islands’ and the shore, others 
lying at anchor, the angler aboard as much ‘excit- 
ed by the sport of catching “black” fish, as the 
politician is, by that of catching green ones—and 
beyond all this rolls the ever-restless ocean, its 
breakers flashing in the sunlight, and admonish- 
ing the innumeraple sail, now bending on every 
tack, to mind their points, if they would escape 
the fate of the Chinaman which went to pieces 
not long since upon the beach. 


A delightful refuge is this little nook from a 
noisy world. You get rid of hubbub and hum- 
bug the moment you leave Camden. No locomo- 
tive shakes you to a jelly; no turnpike keeps up 
an incessant din in your ears. You travel silent- 
ly, slowly, softly, through the warm, gushing sands, 
and still pines, everything (except the musqui- 
toes) allaying excitement, and disposing thougb¢ 
to repose. And at the journey’s end, you are ex- 
empt from the nervous agitation of the Tele- 
graph, and even the mail disturbs yon but twice 
a week; so that, what with music and sailing on 
the bay, and “ cutting capers” in the surf, you 
almost forget the turmoil of the world you have 
left behind you. 

New Jersey improves in everything but roads: 
It is astonishing what a passion the people have 
for ploughing through sand. From Philadelphia 
to Moorestown, Mount Holly, Medford, and 
Tuckerton, there is a great deai of travel ; but not 
a turnpike to one of these places. Burlington 
county, in which they lie, and which is a garden 
spot till you reach the pines, would become almost 
continuous with Philadelphia, were the roads 
turnpiked. But, however industrious and frugal 
Jerseymen may be at home, (and no people sur- 
pass them in these respects.) their enterprise they 
reserve for abroad. . 

New Jersey labors under the disadvantage of 
having its two principal markets outside of its 
own borders. New York on the north, and Phil- 
adelphia on the west of the State, while furnish- 
ing ready markets for its products, prevent the 
growth of any metropolis within its limits, and 
consequently that development of State character, 
which depends so much upon metropolitan influ- 
ences. New Jersey has earned little distinction 
among the States, in science, the arts, or poli- 
tics—not for lack of native talent and ener- 
gy, but in consequence of the absorption of her 
principal talent and enterprise by the adjoining 
cities of New York and Pennsylvania. Her 
mercantile enterprise, her political ambition, seek 
their rewards amidst the exciting competitions of 
those cities—her young men of character migrate 
80 soon as they can choose their own path in life. 
All through the States, you find emigrant Jer- 
seymen, and everywhere they are marked by 
energy, steadiness, perseverance, and thrift. A 
majority of the pioneers of Cincinnati, emi- 
grated from New Jersey. Nicholas Longworth, 
who has made Cincinnati the vineyard ‘of the 
West, and is, we believe, the richest man in that 
city, is a native of this State, and was a poor me- 
chanic when he left it. Judge Burnet, one of 
the pioneers, now among the wealthiest men of 
that city, formerly United States Senator from 
Ohio, isa Jerseyman. So is Dr. Daniel Drake, 
of the same city, who stands at the head of the 
Medical Profession in the West. I could name 
many others, but have no room. Every State 
ought to have a metropolis of sufficient considera- 
tion and dignity, to furnish a field, and secure re- 
wards, for the highest talent and ambition of its 
children ~~ assy kane Me 

As to politics in New Jersey, wherever I have 
been, they seem languishing. New Jersey Whig- 
gery worshipped Henry Clay, and is rather cold 
in its obeisance to the new idol. Still, it puts on 
something of a sad smile, and talks of the Allison 
letter. It has gone so far in this place as to hoist 
a flag to the top of a Liberty pole, bearing on 
one side the name of “ General Zachary Taylor,” 
and on the other, the famous saying, rather for- 
lorn, however, as a motto, in civil warfare, “A 
Little More Grape, Captuin Bragg?’ It seems 
to understand that the strength of its candidate 
depends more upon grape-shot than anything 
else. . 

The political world presents a queer spectacle— 
the Whig party in the field without a candidate, 
and the Democratic candidate, without a party; 
the former claiming as their representative, a 
candidate who denies the claim, and the latter 
‘claiming to be the representatives of a party, the 
‘best portion of which is repudiating him. Van 
Buren and the Free Soilers seem to be the only 
men who clearly understand themselves cs 




































Genqal Taylor ; the second, from the New Haven 
Journal, written on the strength of a letter said 
to hae been received from the Hon. Truman 


Smith, by the editor of that paper. 
From the New Orleans Ad- From the Truman Smith 


dress. er. 
The election of Gen. - A friend of mine, in whom 
lor wiliafford to the OTH I repose implicit confidence, 
and tothe West the strong- had a conversation with the 
est of al guaranties for secu- General on this subject last 
rity, diring his administra- May, and ina letter to me, 
tion, oy both the sub- dated the 10th of that month, 
jects towhich we have refer- he reports that conversation 
red—(tie Proviso and Inter- in full. The ground taken 
nal Improvement.) As re- by himis, that the Ordinance 
s the WILMOT PRO- of 1787 having been passed 
ISO, ve need not remind by Congress, approved by 
ou, that, being himself a ashington, and upheld by 
SLAVEHOLDER, a native the prayer yi the coustitu- 
Virgnia, a citizen 0 tionality of the measure 
» Pr WITH EVERY been settled by all depart- 
FEELING AND INTER- ments of the Government, 
EST IDENTIFIED WITH and consequently there is no 
US, we lavs NOTHING TO ground left for the iuterposi- 
tion of the veto. He told my 
Sriend that he would neither 
veto the Wilmot Proviso, nor 
would he intrigue against it, 
nor do anything to embar- 
rass its passage through the 
two Houses of Congress. 


FEAR; we recall to you his 
deep reverence for the Con- 
stitution, for the principles 
which guijitd Washington’s 
administration; and on this 
hasis, the tme ane id 
our rights, ve say, confiden 

ly, that IN JIM WILL WE 
VER FIND THE FIRM 
DEFENDER OF THOSE 
RIGHTS.” : 


a 


MASSACHUSETTS FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 


Boston, 8th 9th month, 1848. 

Our State Convention is just over. It was al- 
together the largest and most spirited political 
meeting ever held in Boston. The proceedings 
were characterized by harmony and enthusiasm. 
Hon. S. C. Phillips, of Salem—a great and good 
man, universally respected—was nominated for 
Governor, and Hon. John Mills, of Springfield, a 
distinguished member of the late Democratic far- 
ty, for Lieutenant Governor. An electoral ticket, 
headed by Samuel Hoar and William Jackson, 
was also nominated. 

Among the speakers were Hon. S. C. Phillips, 
Judg¢ Allen, Hon. John C. Park, John Van Bu- 
ren, Ex-Governor Morton, Hon. J. A. Bolles, 
Joshua, Leavitt, Charles Sumner, and George 
Bradjurn. An efficient State Committee were 
appoiated, who will do their whole duty. The 
addrejs, from the pen of Dr. Palfrey, is, I need 
not say, worthy of the cause. J.G. W. 





THE DISTRICT OF — QUESTION IN 


Looking over recently the debates in Congress 
in 1840, on the resolutions of William Cost John- 
son, of Maryland, against the reception of Anti- 
Slavery petitions, in which the subject-matter of 
these petitions—the abolition of slavery in the 
District 6f Columbia—was discussed more or less 
by most of the speakers, we have noted one or 
two facts which illustrate the position and views 
of even Northern Whigs at that period. 

With the exception of Ex-Governor Slade, (now 
a Free Soil man,) we find none of the speakers in 
favor of granting the prayer of these petitions. 

Biddle, of Pennsylvania, a leading and influen- 
tial Whig member, in the course of his speech 
took occasion to remind the Democrats that their 
candidate for reélection, President Van Buren, 
had declared the right of Congress to abolish sla- 
very in the District. ‘ 

Vanderpoel, of New York, here rose and asked 
him if Mr. Van Buren did not also state that he 
considered the exercise of the right so dangerous 
and inexpedieat, that he should vetoa bill for 
such a purpuse. 

“Yes,” returned Biddle, “and does not every 
gentleman on this floor say the same thing 2” 

Judge Hunt, of New York, another leading 
Whig, made a labored and ingenious speech, dis- 
daiming, on the part of himself and his Whig 
friends of the North, any sympathy with the Ab- 
olition petitioners. We give an extract: 


“Fe (Mr. H.) did not believe the North had 
any right to interfere with the question of domes- 
tic slavery ; and he did not blame Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, the States that ceded this District, because they 
told the North they had no right to interfere. They 
had done qs he would have done” 


He concluded his speech with the following 
emphatie declaration : 

“As @# representative in part of the Empire 
State and the North, he would never vote for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columina, with- 
out the consent of those States.” 

We recall these declarations at this time, sim- 
ply to show that President Van Buren’s views on 
the subject of slavery in 1837 were endorsed by 
leading Whigs of the North in 1840. While we 
design no excuse for the course of the former 
twelve years ago, we think, if those only who 
were at that time without sin are to cast stones at 
him, he will escape with few bruises. 

J.G. W. 


CAMPAIGN FOR FREEDOM. 





We have received two numbers of this paper. 
It is published under the auspices of a committee 
of the Free Democracy of the city of New York, 
and is edited with great tact and talent. It is 
published at so low a price that the friends of 
Free Soil ought to see that every family in the 


State is furnished with a copy. 
It will be published twelve weeks, on the fol- 
lowing terms: 
One copy - - . - - - $0.25 
Ten copies - - ° - - 200 
Twenty-four copies - - - - 4.00 
Fifty copies - a 5 “ - 700 
One hundred copies - - - - 13.00 
Two hundred copies - - - 25.00 


Orders should be sent without delay, free of 
postage, to George H. Purser. 





EX-GOTERNOR THOMAS ON FREE SOIL. 


The following is the letter from Hon. Francis 
Thomas, Ex-Governor of Maryland, to which we 
referred in yesterday’s paper. It will be seen 
that it was addressed to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and of course it-would have been 
read before the recent Convention at Union Hall, 
had it been received in time. Coming from such 
a source, at this extraordinary juncture of politi- 
cal affairs, it will doubtless be perused with in- 
terest by all classes of readers. We therefore 
place it on record, as a part of the history of the 
times —Bahimore Sun. 


Attecany County, August 26, 1848. 


GentLemen: Your letter, dated on the 19th of 
this month, inviting me to be present at a Mass 
State Convention at “Union Hall,” in the city | 
of -on Wed has been for- 
warded from my house in Frederick to my tem- 

rary residence in this county, where I have 

detained for more than a month past in at- 
tending to private business. 

From your letter I learn that the principal ob- 
ject of the pro Convention will be the form- 
taion of an electoral ticket, to be voted for by the 
people of Maryland, favorable to the election of 
Van Buren for the Presidency. 

I have not participated in the proceedings of 
any political meeting, large or small, since my 
canvass for the Chief Magistracy of Maryland 
closed, at a public meeting in she town of Cum- 

d, early in October, 1841. I am, therefore, 
under no obligation, express or implied, to sup- 
port or-vote for either one of the nominees of the 
National Conventions held by the Whig and 
Democratic parties, re Y. free to 
make choice of a candi to be voted 


the three gentlemen who have been brou be- 
fore the public through the agency of o I 
shall most certainly, if I live, and can attend the 


sand 


Having neither leisure nor 
time to elaborate my reasons 





































‘| sion. It has ¢ 
| their 
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tained, and know of no reason why I should not 
i om give them distinet utterance. 
Indeed, so far from feeling any Wish to conceal 
my opinions on this subject, I know of no public 
question, to be decided in the approaching Presi- 
dential election, of so much moment as that par- 
ticularly involved in the nominations at Buffalo, 
or better ealculated to awaken my decided prefer- 
ence for the electoral ticket you propose to have 
nominated. Sry 
Seeing that I cannot attend the sittings of the 
Convention to be held on Monday next, I must 
be content with tendering my best wishes for suc- 
cess to your commendable os pea and am, very 
respectfull u ow-citi 
is yaaa 4m Tuomas. 
Messrs. W. Gunnison, R. Gardiner, E. B. 
Cunningham, T. H. Stanford, and J. E. 
Snodgrass, Committee, ec. 


on this occasion 





For the National Era. 
HARVEST GATHERING. 


BY MISS PHG@BE CAREY. 


The last days of the summer: bright and clear 
Shines the warm sun down on the quiet land, 
Where corn-fields thick and heavy in the ear, 
Are slowly ripening for the laborer’s hand ; 
Seed-time and harvest—since the bow was set, 
Not vainly has man hoped your coming yet ! 


To the quick rush of sickles, joyously 
The reapers in the yellow wheat-fields sung, 
And bound the pale sheaves of the ripened rye, 
When the first tassels of the maize were hung; 
That precious seed intothe furrow cast 
Earliest in spring time, crowns the harvest last. 
Ever, when summer’s gun burns faint and dim, 
And rare and few the pleasant days are given, 
When the sweet praise of our thanksgiving hymn 
Makes beautiful mugic in the ear of Heaven, 
I think of other harvests, whence the sound 
Of singing comes not ag the sheaves are bound. : 


Not where the rice-fields whiten in the sun, 
And the warm South casts down her yellow fruit, 
Shout they the labors of the antumn done— 
For there Oppression casts her deadly root, 
And they, who sow and gather in that clime, 
Share not the treasures of the harvest-time. 
God of the seasons! thou who didst ordain 
Bread for the eater, who shall plant the soil 
How have they heard thee, who have forged the chain 
And built the dungeon for the sons of toil? 
Burdening their hearts, not with the voice of prayer, 
But the dull cries of almost dumb despair. 


They who would see that growth of wickedness 
Planted where now the peaceful prairie waves, 
And make the green paths of our wilderness 
Red with the torn and bleeding feet of slaves— 
Forbid it, Heaven! and let the sharp axe be 
Laid at the root of that most poison tree! 


Let us behold its deadly leaves beoin 
A fainter shadow o’er the world to cast, 
And the long day that nursed its growth of sin 
Wane to a sunset that shall be its last— 
So that the day-star, rising from the rea, 
Shall light a land whose children will be free! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


North Fairfield, Huron County, O., August 22, 
1848.—The cause of Freedom in this section of 
country is prospering, and but for the efforts of a 
few leading politicians of both the old parties, men 
who sincerely desire the success of their respective 
candidates—for the sake of the spoils—the Free 
Soil movement would make an universal sweep ; 
as it is, the Reserve will give to the nominee of 
the Buffalo Convention 6,000 majority at least, 
some think from 12,000 to 20,000, but you may 
depend on 6,000; and other parts of the State are 
equally awake, and are equally determined nofgto 
bend the knee to the great Baal of slavery any 
more. The greatest difficulty the supporters of 
Taylor meet with is, to convince the people that 
General Taylor is not opposed to the Wilmot 
Proviso; and they say, after reading the extracts 
in your paper, taken from Southern papers, that 
they are forged. Now, if we could persuade the 
great mass of the people to believe that Taylor is 
opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, as Root says, 
hardly a score of them would vote for him. Now, 
sir, if you would be so good as to send us a few 
of your Southern exchanges, old ones, it will con- 
vince our Taylor friends, at least they say it will. 
If it would not be asking too much, sir; I should 
be pleased to receive a few papers from you pub- 
lished in the South, believing that in thus doing 
you will do much to set public sentiment right in 
this quarter. Please send me, if consistent, one 
or two Taylor papers that have taken off Fill- 
more’s name and substituted Butler’s; also, some 
Democratic paper that hoists the name of Taylor ; 
and Taylor papers that claim him to be opposed 
to the Wilmot Proviso—such papers as the Selma 
(Ala.) Reporter, Montgomery Journal, &c. Be as- 
sured, sir, that if we receive three or four papers 
from you of that description, that we shall make 
good use of them until November next. 

With the best wishes for your prosperity and 
successin the great cause of universal freedom, I 
subscribe myself Bensamin T. Hunt. 





Orwell, Ashtabula County, Ohio.—Here we are— 
all alive—full of hope—full of activity—and de- 
termined to triumph. 

Cleveland led the way—the people thereof held 
the first ratification meeting on Saturday last. It 
was an enthusiastic one; composed of the right 
men, and imbued with the right spirit. Your 
friends—J. C. Vaughan and S. Lewis—spoke. 

Wednesday, 16th—J. C. Vaughan and S. P. 
Chase addressed another large and enthusiastic 
meeting. Cleveland is for Van Buren and Adams. 

Thursday, 17th—S. P. Chase and J.C. Vaughan 
spoke to a mass meeting at Painesville, Lake 
county, and the people there met them with an 
enthusiasm equal to that of 1840. 

Friday 18th—Old Ashtabula met at Jefferson. 
The people were out in their strength—they had 
their bannere and music—and Free Soil princi- 
ples, and Free Soil songs, told who and what and 
where they were. J.C, Vaughan andS.P. Chase 
occupied the day. The enthusiasm beyond that 
of 1840. 

If the Reserve holds out—if the other counties’ 
in which Messrs. Vaughan and Chase are to 
speak show as bold a front as Cuyahoga, Lake, 
and Ashtabula, Van Burenand Adams will receive 
over 12,000 majority in Northern Ohio! But of 
this I will write you again, for 1 am booked for 
the contest, and I shall be with the speakers 


D.N. 


Mount Vernon, Knox County, O., September 2, 
1845.—Within you will find the names of two 
new subscribers, and their pay, together with the 
pay for my own paper for the past year. I wish 
I could send you one hundred names; I would 
gladly do it. To-day, Hon. Tom Corwin address- 
ed the pecple, in this place, in favor of Taylor’s 
claims to the Presidential chair, and I must say 
that I was greatly disappointed; I had expected 
much, but received very little. There was nothing 
manly or statesmanlike in his address. He made 
the people laugh by his witticisms, but failed to 
convince them by his arguments, of which, in- 
deed, there were very few. I heard Mr. Brinker- 
hoff on the day previous, in favor of the Buffalo 
Platform, and I certainly think that he far excel- 
led Mr. Corwin. Mr. Brinkerhoff has been nom- 
inated for Congress by the Free Soil men of this 
distriet. The Taylor men Will unite in his sup- 

rt, preferring him to the candidate of the 
Pemsbaratie party. The Free Soil prospects here 
are very encouraging. © 

Yours, respectfully, 


South Bend, St. Joseph County, Ind, August 3, 
1848.—If a few lines from this formerly strong 
Whig, but now “Free Soil,” county, would be 
interesting to you, or to your readers, you have 
them with pleasure, 

You may be assured that the people here are 
awake to their interests. Almost the universal 
sentiment of Northern Indiana is for “Free 
Soil,” and “ no farther extension of slavery ;” and 
there is every reason to believe that the great 
mass of the “er wil! carry out this sentiment 
at the polls in November next. But there are 
not a few of those who cannot think of leaving 
the old parties, and who would probably—were it 
not for the present Free Soil movement—sacrifice 
the interests of the country, to blindly follow the 

y wherever the South might choose to lead. 

‘o such men we would say, look well to the step 
you are about to take, lest you have cause to repent 
when it is too late; for know that the North will 
be heard in the cause of Freedom, and those who 
are not true to her interests in the hour of trial 
may justly expect to reap the reward of her in- 


d ion. : 
e Whigs here now try to stand upon the 
und which they refused to occupy at their 
ational Convention, and the principal effort of 
their leaders is to e that General Taylor is, 
in principle, favorable to the Wilmot Proviso. 
What say your ene tegen mocyte 

The speech of Mr. Calhoun on the 

ee Se ed the cause of Hreedom 
any speech delivered during the ses- 
4 thousands to a sense of 
duty, and them what they may ex- 
Nias 


midst of 


named. 
In faith and hope, yours, 


Epwin H. Nevin. 


FE 


Putnam, July 20, 1548.—We arein the 


and decidedly 














to that of our 


Berwin iron ls wry of ep interes M 


Mr. Van Buren, and settle the question of slave- 
ry extension. That is, if every third Whig and 
Democrat would vote for him, the Liberty party 
could turn the scale, and elect him. But will 
Liberty men do it? They should! Because, by 
so doing, they can settle forever this most import- 
ant issue, and the one on which all the others 
hang, viz: that slavery is an evil so great that it 
shall not have the patronage of the Government 
nor extension. This would be a very great gain, 
and exceedingly different from a Missouri com- 
promise or division of the Territories, which, if 
sanctioned by the a. will be regarded as a 
solemn decision on their part that slavery is not 
only as good, but much better than liberty. It 
will be a decision that the claims of some three 
hundred thousand slaveholders are equal to the 
rights of the balance of the some twenty millions 
of American people. I sincerely hope you will 
hold this fact up to the gaze of the world. A 
handful of men claim to be the whole eight mil- 
lions of the South, and claim for themselves more 
territory than they are willing, even as a compro- 
mise, to allow to twelve millions of the North ; 
and the four millions of free non-slaveholding 
white men among them they allow no territory 
and no rights. Now, if slavery is just as good as 
liberty, and a slaveholder no better than a free- 
man, a single State, and that a small one, is the 
utmost the American People should assign to the 
slaveholders out of the new Territories ; for if an 
enumeration should be taken, and the lands di- 
vided accordingly, it would be found to be their 
full share. If my hasty statistics are wrong, I 
hope you will take it up, and let us know what 
the true share of the slaveholders in the new Ter- 
ritories would be. 

I do think Van Buren can be elected. Let us 
have yours, and other papers for the campaign, at 
fair prices, and even this district may be revolu- 


So you see Free Soil is all the go. No man yi}; 
hear to anything else but that his favorite angi. 
date will go for Free Soil. So the Buffalo Coy. 
vention has brought both the old parties together 
on that point, and there is something gained. B,; 
I expect you will say, what a.humbug; very 
likely ; but your thunder had such a mighty i, 
fluence, that they have stolen it, and gone 1, 
work; and there is not aman in the land who 
would risk his character in favor of Slavery. 


Extension. In these diggins the work of refory, 
is going on. A. B. Witson 
THE MOVEMENT. 


Free Sou.—The freemen of the North ang 
West are buckling on their armors, as did their 
sires in the revolation, to battle for liberty. Vu, 
Buren and Adams will make a grand run in some 
of the States. Their platform of principles, whic 
we will publish in our next, are such as no Amer 
ican ought to be ashamed of. They reverberate 
upon our ear like the holy breathings of the 
“ Declaration of Independence.” 

Blue Hen’s Chickens, Wilmington, Del 


Mr. Burien, Senator from South Carolina, in 
his place in the Senate, August 10, 1848. said: 


“Sir, pass your law excluding slavery from 
New Mexico and California, and [ would advise 
my constituents from South Carolina to go out 
there with their slave property, and with arms in 
their hands, to protect their rights in these Ter- 
ritories”” “I would recommend them to go out 
there armed to the teeth to defend themselves.’ 
“ How would you oust them from these Territo- 
ries?” Again: “Sir, whatever law you may pass 
excluding slavery, I would advise our brethren of 
the South to set aside that law, and go armed into 
the Territory, ready to defend themselves and 





rag ee ap ed as the hardest in 
Ohio. Though there is, of course, much uncer- 
t.inty, the prospect is glorious. I was ata large 
raising yesterday—the company mostly Demo- 
crats—and I heard not one hurra for Cass or 
Taylor. And though I deemed it best to say lit- 
tle, one wealthy and influential Democrat assur- 
ed me he was going for the nominee of the Buf- 
falo Convention. Ext Nicuots. 


Ransomville, Niagara County, N. Y., August 15, 
1848.— The State of New York will without 
doubt give Mr. Van Buren a large majority. In 
the town-of Somerset, once almost entirely Dem- 
ocratic, a paper was circulated a few days ago, to 
ascertain th e of feeling with regard to the 
different can tes. Mr. Cass received one vote ; 
General Taylor, none. The paper proves to a 
demonstration that they are the right kind of 
men there. 

While returning from the Buffalo Convention, 
I was in company with a number of gentlemen 
from Michigan. They stated that they had trav- 
elled much through the State; moreover, they 
solemnly averred that the State of Michigan 
would give a large majority for Mr. Van Buren. 
There is not the ledst doubt but what the State of 
Ohio will back the Free Soil and Free Territory 
candidates with twenty-one electoral votes. It is 
a fact, that about six thousand from this State 
alone were in attendance at the Buftalo Conven- 
tion. Indiana, Massachusetts, Vermont, and, it 
is firmly believed by many, all of the free States, 
will declare next November that slavery has at- 
tained its utmost limits. Yours, &c., 

J. L. Fower. 


Paces P. O., Barren County, Ky., August 22, 
1848.—As you told your readers there was an 
Anti-Slavery candidate in this county, some may 
like to-hear how he came out in getting votes. 
This county gave about 2,800 votes. Glazebrook 
got but 65—some say 69. This may look dis- 
couraging, and it is somewhat so; but, all things 
considered, I think it is doing well. 

It seemed to be the general impression here, 
(and it was decidedly mine.) that we Liberty men 
should not embarrass the elections until we came 
to elect delegates to the Convention to alter our 
Constitution. Mr. G. came out without any gen- 
eral understanding among his friends, and I think 
his intention was to issue his circulars, cause as 
much talk on the subject as possible, and then de- 
cline running just before the election. The sla- 
very question was much talked of; the Whigs 
and Democrats had their full sets of candidates; 
the Whigs got alarmed, as most of the Liberty 
men were Whigs, and this county is Whig by no 
great majority. G.’s friends were influenced by 
their party preferences; many became clamorous 
for him to withdraw; all knew there was no 
chance for-his election, and nearly all wished 
their votes to count where there was some chance 
of success. 

About two weeks before the election, it was 

roposed that a meeting of G.’s special friends 
should be held, to consult on the propriety of his 
holding on. The proposition took—no person dis- 
senting. The meeting was held, and it was de- 
cided that he should run the race out. When 
this was known, the Whigs were roused afresh, 
(for they expected G. would decline, as that idea 
went out as soon as he came out as a candidate,) 
and many threats and fair promises were made. 
G.’s friends in and about Glasgow were overcome. 
They drew up a request, for G. to withdraw, and 
all signed it, and presented it to him—(Glaze- 
brook lives in Glasgow.) Amidst all the menaces 
of friends and foes, all the clashing elements of 
party strife, G. stood firm. He told the signers 
of the request that the matter had been decided 
at the meeting, and he would abide by its deci- 
sion, as he had agreed to do. So, here was a 
flare-up between him and many of his strong 
friends. 

Our national affairs are assuming an important 
aspect. I feel great solicitude on the subject. I 
am decidedly a Free Territory man. There are 
many in this region; but Kentucky will go for 
Taylor—so I think. Yours, 

Nicuotas W. Jones. 


Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa, August 26, 1848.— 
The nomination of Van Buren and Adams by the 
Buffalo Convention has sent a thrill of hope and 
joy through many a heart, in Iowa, that had long 
beat high for Freedom; and but that each party 
is afraid of the other, there would be a simulta- 
neous outburst for the Free Soil Party in the 
Hawkeye State. This distrust is giving way as the 
movement becomes more general; and many who 
were warm partisans at the late election, as Whigs 
and Democrats, now take each other by the hand, 
and pledge themselves to stand together on a 
higher and holier platform, at the coming Presi- 
dential coutest. ‘ 
Primary meetings are being called throughou 
the State, preparatory to a general Convention. 

The party ties which have so long held men 
from duty are now broken, and the formation of 
“The People’s Party,” upon the genuine princi- 
ples of Democracy, will be the result. Let it be 
founded upon a scale liberal alike to all, whether 
native or foreigner, and it will go far towards fra- 
ternizing our country.and the world. The better 
part of the South will soon be with us, and the 
enlightened spirits of other countries will approve 
and admire the redemption it shall —_ 

NCOG. 


Salem, Columbiana Co..O—In the report of the 
Buffalo Convention, in your columns, and in ail 
the journals which I have seen, there occur two 
errors, which it were well to correct. (1.) In the 
eighth resolution, (which was identical in this 
particular with the sixth of the Ohio series.) Typo 
has put in that rascally little word “more,” before 
“Slave Territory,” as though we were dis 
40 “put up” with our present Slave Territory. 
The line adopted reads: “No more Slave States, 
and no Slave Territory.” It is worthy of cor- 
recting. 

(2.) Sinee-the wisdom of the People has deter- 


and to confer the command of the army -upon 
some other citizen, it is due to John P. Hale and 
to Ohio that you correct the unintentional mistake, 
(equally general in its publicity,) which repre- 
sents Ohio as voting, in the Committee of Con- 
ferees—“ For Van Buren, 37; Hale, 31; others, 
10—78.” It was—Hale, 31; Van Buren, 27; 
others, 10—68. Ohio had but 69 votes in Com- 
mittee—so I am manifestly right. This, too, has 
some little importance, so I guess, Mr. Oliver 
Dyer. Both the above errors were committed by 
Mr. O. D. in his “verbatim report.” _H. L. P. 


Washington, Pa., September 1, 1848.—The work 
has been ta tine in good earnest, and the 
effect is electrical. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if an earnest effort had been made through- 
out the North, immediately after the nominations 
of Case and Taylor, every free State in the Union 
ht have been carried for Van Buren; and I 
still hope he may be tect’, Yours, truly, 
M 


Baker ember 7, 1848.—The Free Soil 
atime ceyeites only time and prudence to 
ve it prominence far exceeding the influence of 
Lip eysoarns ions, West Lee township, 
Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, from which this 
letter is sent, has been almost Whig in its politi- 
cal complexion; but at present man: eee 
intelligent Whigs are more p e 
ranks of the Free Soil 
In and about our. vi 
the 










and the ides of Novem- 
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their property. You may call this Nullification, 
or whatever else you please, but this is what | 
should do” “Gentlemen propose to admit Irish, 
Scotch, Germans, Dutch, all the refuse population 
of Europe, if they choose to go and settle in those 
Territories. But a genfleman from the South and 
his negroes are to be excluded.” 


One reason why the South should sustain Ty- 
lor for the Presidency with great unanimity is— 
because his nomination affords us a final and 
unlooked-for chance of electing a Southern man to 
office. The importance of placing at the head of 
the Government one whose dirth, association, and 
CONNECTION is identified with the South, 
and will fearlessly uphold her rights and guard 
her from oppression, cannot fail to strike every 
mind. In this view, his election becomes a mat- 
ter of vital moment to the slaveholding portion of 
the Confederacy.— New Orleans Bee. 


The New York Sun, a paper having sixty thou- 
sand subscribers, and about half a million of read- 
ers, speaking of the political complexion of things 
in New York, says: “The Buffalo hunt of the 
Barnburners bids fair to be as exciting and suc- 
cessful as that preparing for the Sierra Madre 
Old Hunker journals, in all parts of the Union, 
are hauling down the Cass flag, and running up 
the Free Soil banner ; and, from appearances, the 
Presidential battle will be mainly between Van 
Buren and Taylor. The Northern and Western 
Democrats give as a reason for abandoning Cass, 
that in his principles he i6 like the Irishman’s 
ffea—when they put their finger on him, he isn’t 
there. Evidently, the Hunkers of both parties 
are in hot water, from which nothing but atten- 





mined to retain his sage counsel in the Senate, |~ 


of Pitts- 


tion to the counsels of the independent press can 
relieve them.” 


Free Sow ww Missourr—The Wochenblatt, a 
German paper, published in Hermann, has come 
out for the Free Soil nominations, and abandoned 
Cass. This paper is influential in the direction 
of many hundred voters in the counties of Gas- 
conade, Franklin, Cole, and Osage, where the 
doctrine of Free Soil and Free Labor is the prom- 
inent feeling with the Germans. Elsewhere in 
Missouri these stanch Republicans do not like to 
be brought in contact with Slave Labor. 


The Cincinnati Herald says that ten of the 
members elect to the Indiana Legislature, six of 
them Locofocos, are pledged not to vote for any 
man for United States Senator who is not opposed 
to both Taylor and Cass. 


PuenixviiLe Pionrer.—This paper, which bas 
hitherto been neutral in politics, has joined the 
Free Soil party, and raised the Van Buren and 
Adams ticket. 


Tue Pirtssure Saturpay Visiter comes to us 
enlarged and otherwise improved. Like almost 
or quite all the Liberty party papers, it hangs out 
the Yan Buren flag. 


Tue Pioneer, New London, Howard county, 
Indiana, is one of the many Free Soil papers 
springing up in the West, in obedience to the im- 
pulse of the times. 


The Pittsburg Chronicle, a daily neutral paper, 
has run up the Van Buren flag. A new German 
paper has also been started in Pittsburg. The 
Tioga Banner, a Democratic paper, has abandon- 
ed Cass for Van Buren. A paper published at 
Conneautville, Crawford county, has come out for 
Van Buren. Campaign papers are also about to 
be started in Beaver, Honesdale, and Chester. 


A Free Soil daily paper will be established in 
this city by the committee to whom that matter 
belongs. The heartiest zeal and greatest liber- 
ality is manifested by the men who have the mind 
and the means to accomplish it. A permanent 
free pangr is intended. Philadelphia ought to 
have one for all purposes and times, as well as for 
the exigencies of a campaign. 

Liberty (Philadelphia) Herald 


Israel Garrard, Esq., a young gentleman of fine 
talents, and step-son to Judge McLean, has be- 
come associate editor of The Ohio Standard, the 
Central Free Soil Organ of the Buckeyes. 


E. P. Tracy, Esq., has become an associate edi- 
tor with Thomas Y. How, jun., in conducting the 
Cayuga New Era, published at Auburn. 


The Free Soil Platform is the name of a new 
campaign paper, supporting Van Buren and 
Adams, at Akron, Summit county, Ohio. 


The Free Soil Banner is a paper just established 
at Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Rutland Republican is a handsome Free 
Soil paper, at Rutland, Vermont. 


Allen Shepard has sold the Boston Republican 
to Henry Wilson, of Natick. 


The Indianapolis Banner, the Centreville Sen- 
tinel, Madison Democrat, Jonesborough Pioneer, 
and several other papers, support the Buffalo 
ticket. a 


The Elizabethtown (N. J.) Journal comes to us 
this week with rather an anomalous appearance 
The outside of the paper bears the name of Van 
Buren and Adams, and lo!—presto! change !— 
when we turned to the inside we find the Taylor 
and Fillmore flag flying at its mast-head, as usual 


George A. Snyder, Esq., of Selinsgrove, Union 
county, Pennsylvania, son of Governor Snyder, 
and a stump orator for Clay in 1844, has joined 
the Free Democracy. Mr. 8S. is an accomplished 
scholar, an able political writer, and an influen- 
tial Whig.— Union Times. 


Free Sou. wn Suenanvoan, Viroinia.—The Free 
Soil Convention, which met at Woodstock, on the 
20th of July, haveadopted Van Buren and Adams 
as thelr candidates, and appointed a committee to 
address the People of Virginia. The following 
electoral ticket was presented and adopted : 














1. Thomas H. Pitts. 10. D. H. Fravel. 

2. J. Gilmore. 11. E. Kenna. 

3. George Craig. 12. George Rye. 

4. David Hottel. 13. J. Sloan. 

5. J. Birkshire. 14. T. Freeman. 

6 J. W. Steffy. 15. W. Wallace. 
——— 16. J. Y. Ashenburst 
8, J. Parkinson. 17. Thomas Wood. 
9. Sam. M. Janney. 


Inprana.— The following Electoral Ticket was 
formed at the Van Buren and Adams State Con- 
vention, in Indianapolis, on the 20th ultimo. Hon. 
H. L. Ellsworth presided, assisted by three Vice 
Presidents and three Secretaries. 

Senatorial Electors. 

Henry L. Ellsworth, of Tippecanoe county ; 

John H. Bradley, of Bartholomew county. 
spetnges Senatorial Electors. 


E. Deming, of Tippecanoe county ; 
S. 8S. Harding, of Ripley county. 

District Electors. 
ist district—Nathan Little. 
2a. * . John R-Cravens, of Jefferson co. 
34.“ James H. Cravens, of Ripley co 
4th “ George W. Julian, of Wayne co. 
Sth “ © Ovid Butler, of Marion. 
6th  “ .. Milton Short, of Lawrence co. 
7th“ —~ Albert G. Coffin, of Parke co. 
Sth“ Samuel A. Huff, of Tippecanoe Co 
9th “ Jos. L. Jernegan, of St. Joseph co. 

“10th “ Lewis Beecher, of Allen co. 

ingent District Electors. 
2. John mnie 7. Abiathar Crane. 
3 John P: Milliken. 9 Johu U. Pettit. 
6, E. J, Sumner. 10, Daniel Worth. 
Liprr re Soi, Convention.—A Maes 
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of joining the Free Soil Convention. Wm. Jack- 
son, of Newton, was chosen President, and there 
were seven Vice ents. After some discus- 
sion, in which Messrs. Jackson, Joshua Leavitt, 
Lovejoy of Cambridgeport, and others, took part, 
the following resolutions were adopted by a large 
vote: 

Whereas, at the Free Soil Convention held at 
Buffalo, on the 9th of August, of the friends of 
Freedom of all political parties, a cordial union 
was effected, embracing a platform of the Liberty 
party, and candidates for the office of President 
and Vice President were nominated to represent 
that platform : 

Resolved, That we cordially adopt the platform 
of principles of said Convention, and are prepared 
to give our most zealous support to Martin Van 
Buren and Charles F. Adams, 

Resolved, That, at 12 o’clock to-day, this Con- 
vention will proceed to the Tremont Temple and 
there merge and mingle ourselves with the State 
Convention of the Free Democracy in forming a 
State organization, and recommending candidates 
for the State officers to support the Buffalo plat- 
form. 

Resolved, That John P. Hale had our hearty 
confidence When he was nominated for the Presi- 
dency ; he won our admiration by his course in 
the Senate; and he has secured the first place in 
our heart of hearts by his magnanimous course in 
reference to the Buffalo Convention. 

Resolved, That the members of our State Cen- 
tral Committee be requested to act hereafter as a 
provisional Anti-Slavery Committee, to take such 
measures as they may think proper to promote 
the Anti-Slavery cause, especially in its moral 
and general aspect. 

At half-past twelve the Convention met in Tre- 
mont Temple, for the purpose of nominating can- 
didates for Governor, &c. Jobn Mills, of Spring- 
field, was chosen Chairman; twelve Vice Presi- 
dents, one from each Congressional District, and 
five Secretaries, were appointed. 

Committees were appointed to nominate candi- 
dates and report resolutions. 

The Convention then adjourned till afternoon. 

The Convention assembled nat 31¢ o'clock, 
P.M. Addresses were made by John C, Parks, 
of Boston ; George Bradbura, of Nantucket; John 
A. Bolles, of Boston ; and J.T. Farley, of Groton, 
without making any nominations. The Conven- 
tion then adjourned till this (Thursday) morning 
at 9 o’clock.— Boston paper. 


Vireinia.—A portion of the Whigs of Hanover, 
the native county of Mr. Clay, assembled on 
Tuesday, the 2ist of August, at the Slash church, 
and, repudiating the Philadelphia nominations, 
unfurled their banner to the breéze, with the 
names of Henry Clay for President, and John 
Minor Botts for Vice President, inscribed there- 
on. Fifty-four names are appended to the pro- 
ceedings, “as citizens of Old Hanover, and stand 
like pillars of granite, supporting the temple of 
civil liberty, and bolstering the great cause.” 

Norfolk (Va.) Argus. 


Cotumevs Derano.—An attempt has been made 
to produce an impression that this gentleman 
would support General Taylor. The Cincinnati 
Herald says this is not the case. Ata Free Soil 
Convention, held in Knox county, to nominate 
candidates for the Legislature, Mr. Delano defin- 
ed his position. The following is an extract from 
the official proceedings: 3 

“Hon. C. Delano, being called for, then took the 
stand, and in an able speech again defined his po- 
sition—which was, that he was resolved not to 
support either General Taylor or General Cass, 
but if he voted for either of the three candidates, 
it would be Martin Van Buren. He further ex- 
horted the people to keep up the Free Soil organ- 
ization, and push it forward with energy, as the 
only means of keeping the Territories free.” 


Boston, September 7, 1848. 

Massacuusetts Free Sou Convention.—The 
Free Soil Convention in session here have nomi- 
nated Hon. Stephen C. Phillips for Governor, and 
Hon. John Mills, of Springfield, for Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The Electors at large are, Samuel Hoar, of Con- 
eord, and William Jackson, of Newtown. 

The district Electors are, Joseph Willard, John 
B. Alley, J. G. Whittier, Matthew Brooks, A. De 
Witt, James Fowler, Thomas Robinson, Benja- 
min V. French, P. Leach, and Isaac C. Taber. 

The address, which was adopted, reflects se- 
verely upon Mr. Webster’s course and opinions. 


‘. Avsany, September 8, 1848. 

Mass Meeting or F rex Sorters 1n ALBANY.— 
The people in favor of the Free Soil movement, 
which is at present making considerable stir in 
our midst, held a meeting at the Capitol this eve- 
ning, at which there were over three thousand at- 
tendants, who gave utterance to the most unbound- 
ed symptoms of delight and enthusiasm at the 
progress of their doctrines. 

John Van Buren spoke in his usual effective 
manner on this, his favorite theme, and seemed to 
arouse in the minds of his followers a determina- 
tion to do or die im the cause. 


Micuican.—The Ann Arbor True Democrat says: 
“Recruits are pouring into the Free Soil camp 
from every quarter in this State. The books are 
nearly full already. The question, ‘Who is for 
Free Soil? is no longer asked—but, ‘Who is not 
for Free Soil? ” 

The Liberty Press, at Battle Creek, comes out 
manfully for Van Buren and Adams. A Free 
Soil campaigner is to he published in the same 

lace. 
z The Free Soil Advocate is the title of a spirited 
sheet which has just made its appearance in Adri- 
an. Let the Free Soil men of Southern Michigan, 
in particular, come up to its support. 

A correspondent from Jackson, under date of 
August 10, says: “ The Free Soil cause is pro- 
gressing rapidly. We are organizing in every 
school district. ‘The masses are with us.” 

A. F. Bell, member of the last Legislature from 
Tonia, is out with all his might for Van Buren and 
Adams. 

We say to our friends, at home and abroad, 
keep the ball rolling. 

The Jackson State Gazette (Whig) has hoisted 
the Buffalo nominations. 


ConGressionaAL ConrerENCE—The Conferees 
from Bradford, Susquehanna, and Tioga, met at 
this place last evening, and renominated Hon. D. 
Wilmot upon the first ballot. 

The Democracy ‘of this district will now have 
an opportunity to show how unyielding is their 
attachment to the great principle of Freedom with 
which Mr. Wilmot is identified, and of shielding 
him from the malicious attacks of its enemies. His 
triumphant reélection is certain, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority.— Bradford (Pa.) Reporter. 





SHALL WE HAVE SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA? 


This is the heading of a long article which ap- 
pears in the California Star, of the 25th of March 
last. We can only allude to it now by saying, 
that it is bold, decided, and uncompromising in 
its opposition to the introduction of Slavery into 
California. The writer says that there is nota 
slave in California, and the power of the Home 
Government is inadequate to their introduction 
into that. Territory. “Those who attempt to 
transfer their slaves from the east to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains, will meet with the inevi- 
table loss of their property. They might as well 
attempt to remove them to New England or to 
Canada.” It is said, “that the simple recognition 
of Slavery here would be looked upon as a greater 
misfortune to the Territory than though Califor- 
had remained in its former state” It declares 
that neither the soil, the climate, nor the produc- 
tions of California, are suited to slave labor; and 
that they could not be held in bofidage there. It 
says that Congress has no right to bequeath such 
a calamity to the country, contrary to the wishes 
of the People.— Baltimore Sun. 





GENERAL TAYLOR IN FAVOR OF COMPROMISE, 


The foliowing is an extract. of a letter in the 
Molile Herald, dated East Pascagoula, August 
19th. The writer appears to be a frank, candid 
man, desirous of telling the truth : 

“ The old man seems to be frank and without 
craft. He shuns no topic, and, as far as I could 
discover, is accustomed to utter his opinions with- 
out regard to politicians or newspaper editors. 


Last evening, a group of some dozen or more of us 
was gathered round him, listening to an 
animated conversation, in w his naive simpli- 


city-of manner was quite He ran 
through rerlace Sees which he illustrated with 
excellent sense varied - Speaking 
of the ‘ Free Soi? movement in the North, he express- 
ed fears thot it would be the absorbing question in the 
present canvass, and engross all other ions. He 
said that he considered the ‘ Missouri Compressed 























send them ; their condition there would be worse 
than that of bondage. Het that if the re- 
ally philanthropic men of the North, whose ef- 
forts to abolish the system are restricting the 
privileges of the slave, could see its practical 0 
eration, the agitation would cease,and there would 
be less zeal and more wisdom exhibited in the 
cause. As he expressed it, they would better ob- 
serve the ‘eleventh commandment,’ which pre- 
scribes that every man shall attend to his own 
business. - 

“In reply toa remark made by the person whom 
he was conversing with, he said that most of the old 
party questions were obsolete. He daily received let- 
ters asking his opinion in relation to a United 
States Bank. To reply to them were idle, for 
the bank was dead, and it was as wise to think of 
restoring a dead man to life as to give it a new 
existence. In all respects, he uttered sentiments 
which exhibited his unlimited confidence in the 
will and honesty of the People.” 





THE FREE SOIL MASS MEETING IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Puitapetrnia, Sept. 4, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: On Thursday evening of last week 
we had one of the greatest meetings which ever 
convened in this city. It seems that flesh is ac- 
tually coming upon the dry bones, and a resurrec- 
tion to life is now certain. The old spirit of Lib- 
erty is beginning to be manifested in Pennsylva- 
nia, and her “ fierce Democracy,” who have hith- 
erto appeared to be “twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots,” are now the foremost in promoting the 
Free Soil principies. [send you herewith a re- 
port of the proceedings of the meeting, taken 
chiefly from the Public Ledger. In a few days 
you may depend upon a copy of John Van Bu- 
ren’s speech, carefully corrected, for your paper. 

In haste, yours truly, Gop Pern. 





GRAND FREE SOIL DEMONSTRATION. 


Last evening the friends of “ Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men,” and those 
who are in favor of sustaining the platform adopt- 
ed by the Buffalo Convention, met in the Chinese 
Museum in mass meeting. 

The large saloon was filled to overflowing: be- 
fore the hour of meeting, and a very large num- 
ber of citizens, in consequence of the dense 
throng, found it impossible to get within hearing 
distance of the speakers. 

At half-past 7 o’clock, the assemblage was call- 
ed to order by James J. Robbins, who nominated 
the following officers, who were unanimously con- 
firmed by the meeting. 

President—B. W. Richards. 

Vice Presidents—Jacob Snyder, jun., John Ash- 
ton, jun, C. D. Cleveland, James Kay, jun, 
George L. Heins, Daniel L. Miller, jun., Jonas 
Wyman, A. Theodore Chew, Samuel Townsend, 
William B. Thomas, Conrad. Liebrich, Andrew 
Given, Nathaniel P. Brown, D. C. Skerrett, Jon- 
athan Gillingham, L. W. Burnett, William Can- 
diders, Thomas J. Williams, Dr. Henry Bond, 
George Morrison Coates, Samuel Champion, Wil- 
liam Johnson, Dr. C. Hering, David Sellers, L. 
Mahlke, John J. Robbins, jun. 

Secretaries—Eli Dillin, Richardson L. Wright, 
George Connell, William F. Kintzing, Paschal 
Coggins. ; 

Upon taking the Chair, the President address- 
ed the meeting as follows: 

Fellow-citizens: In takin 
which you have honored me, I will be pardoned 
in saying a single word. e€ come up in vast 
numbers to oppose the extension of slavery. We 

retend not to interfere-with the rights or privi- 
Faas of any, but we claim a right to prevent the 
extension of slavery to the free soil of the Con- 
federacy. This is the broad question which has 
brought us together as the free citizens of a free 
State. It is time for us to come up, when we see 
Senators and Representatives attempting to ex- 
tend slavery to the soil of Oregon, when its peo- 
ple have said that they will not have slaves. It 
is time for us to come forth as citizens of Phila- 
delphia, to speak what we truly think upon this 
subject. I was told before the meeting commenced 
that those who came here did so out of curiosity. 
But you have come to consult together upon this 
subject—God grant that it m#y not be too late. 
It is said that it is commenced by rabid persons— 
but it is not so—you have truly come to consider 
upon this subject, and proclaim your sentiments 
against it. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
then read by Colonel Thomas L. Kane, a son of 
the Hon. John K. Kane, the recipient of the cel- 
ebrated “ Kane letter.” 

[We have no room for the resolutions.] 


During the reading of the resolutions, Mr. Van 
Buren, and other gentlemen, entered, and the ap- 
applause was overwhelming. As soon as it sub- 
sided, Colonel Kane proceeded in reading them. 
After they were finished, the President put the 
question on their adoption : 

Voices—(a large majority)—“ Aye.” 

The “ Noes” were quite noisy and loud. Con- 
siderable confusion here arose. The President 
put the question with the same result, and pro- 
nounced the resolutions adopted. 

The President then introduced Mr. Van Bu- 
ren to the meeting, who spoke with great ability ; 
and he was followed by Dr. William Elder, of 
this city, in a speech of surpassing eloquence. 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed; and, at 10 
o’clock, the meeting adjourned, with three cheers 
for Free Soil, three for John Van Buren, and 
three for the nominees of the Buffalo Convention. 


the Chair with 





FREE SOIL MEETING IN PIKETON, OHIO. 


At a meeting of the Free Soil Delegates of the 
eight Congressional district, held in Piketon on 
the 31st of August, 1848, William Silvey, of 
Ross, was called to the Chair, and Joseph Corson, 
of Scioto, appointed Secretary. 

After invoking a blessing on our labors, the 
following resolution was offered, and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of and ac- 
cept the Platform adopted by the Buffalo Conven- 
tion. 

On motion, Mr. James McConnell, of Ross 
county, was unanimously selected as the Elector 
for this district. 

The following resolutions were then offered, 
and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we approve of the course of our 
member of Congress, Hon. John L. Taylor, and 
also of Senators Allen and Corwin, on the 
ed Compromise bill, and also on the Oregon bill. 

Resolied, That, under the existing circumstan- 
ces, one of the candidates for Congress for this dis- 
trict being in favor of the Free Soil Plat: and 
it being understood that the other is opposed, we 
therefore feel it would be inexpedient to nominate 
a third candidate, but will leave it with our friends 
to vote as their consciences may direct. 

Resolved, That the following-named gentlemen 
be appointed a Committee of Arrangement and 
Correspondence for their several counties, with 
power to add to their numbers: For Ross—Wil- 
liam Silvey, Richard Long, and Robert Stewart ; 
for Adams—Silas Thomas, Dr. T. M. Tweed, an 
James Rodgers; for Jackson—Dr. Isham, = 
Crook sen.; for Pike—William Slaughter, 
John A. Jones, Dr. L. Norton, and John Carolus ; 
=~ Scioto—L. Moss, William Hicks, and R. 8. 

ilcox. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Arrangement 
and Correspondence be requested to-hold a series 
of meetings in their several counties as soon as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the notice of 
our friends, for their support, the Cincinnati Cam- 

igner, Herald, Signal, Columbus Standard, and 
National Era. a. 





Resolved; That a copy of these proceedings be [ 
| sent to every paper in the district, 


and also to 
those named in the last resolution, with a request 
that they will publish them. 
On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 
Wim Sinvey, President. 
Joszru Corson, Secretary. 





“AND SMLL THEY COME.” 


The annexed letter is published in the York 
(Pa.) Advocate of August 22d : 

“Baton Roveg, La., March 7, 1848. 

“ Sir : Thave the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your friendly communication of the 25th 
ultimo, and to inform you in reply that the letter 
therein referred to was, as it purports to be, writ- 
ten by me to the Hon. Joseph R. 1. 

“deem it proper to say, that statements 
made in that letter are such as I have frequently 
made to other persons, and that I have had no de- 
airs to conaee) Stone aie pees the people of 
the country , aay of OE vs therein expressed. 


2 








not to violate in the slightest degree their due 
ense of political obligations = 


“1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
van Z. Taytor. 
“ Mr, Samuel G. Bonham, York, Pa.” 


Important Letter from General Taylor—defining- his 
Position, &c. 


New Orteans, Sept. 7, 1848. 

The New Orleans Delta, of this morning, pub- 
lishes another important letter from General Tay- 
lor, explanatory of his position as a candidate for 
the Presidency. 

He alludes, with considerable severity, to crit- 
icisms on detached parts of his letters, made by 
party editors, and declares himself Whig in prin- 
ciple, but at the same time no party man. He 
devlares: himself emphatically the B ct: candi- 
date, having been nominated by all parties, and 
consented to stand as a candidate in the hope that 
it would have the effect of causing the canvass to 
be conducted with candor, if not in a more kindly 
spirit than had previously been the case. 

He therefore accepts the nomination of the 
Whig Convention, with gratitude and pride, and 
refers to his letter addressed to Captain Allison 
for his views on all necessary subjects, and prom- 
ises that, if elected, he will endeavor to cement 
the Union, and establish the happiness of his 
country on an enduring basis. 








FREE SOIL MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. Snodgrass on the Stump in the Keystone State— 
Aspects and Prospects of the Cause there— Letter 
from him on the Subject—Contemplated Visit to 
Ohio—The True Position of the Friends of Free 
Soil, &c. 

Kennett Square, Cuestrr Co,, Pa., 
September 5, 1848. 

Dr. Batter: Having come here upon the “ Free 
Soil” of Pennsylvania, by desire of someof the 
friends of Progress, I propose to give you a 
glance of the aspect of affairs in this region. 

My first Free Soil effort was made at Laurel 
Factory, the establishment of that quondam 
Democrat, but now warm and energetic Free Soil 
man, Aaron P. Osmond. The meeting had been 
called only three or four hours previous, by an- 
nouncement from the stand of a mass temperance 
meeting at Auburn, presided over by that warm 
friend of Teetotalism, Robert Lysle, and yet quite 
a room full of gentlemen assembled, and consider- 
able of a “sprinkling of ladies.” The subject 
of Free Soil was new to them, there having been 
no meeting of the kind in the neighhprhood pre- 
viously, and there appeared to be a decided dispo- 
sition to inquire into the matter. The attention 
was good, and the conduct orderly, although there 
wereseveral Hunkers, both of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic schools, in attendance. The known friends 
of Van Buren, Adams, and Free Soil, thought good 
had been done by my effort, especially by bring- 
ing to a determination to vote with us such as 
could not have voted for either of the Military 
Chieftains forced upon their parties respectively, 
had there not been any other candidates in the 
field. Well, if we had a prospect of only getting 
such with us at the polls, we should present a by 
no means inconsiderable array of numbers; for 
the number of those whose votes would have been 
lost to the old parties is very large in this State, 
beyond question, and the leaders see it to their 
sorrow! Ido not mean to have it inferred that 
we are making no converts from the ranks of 
those who had made up their minds to vote “this 
once” with their old parties, respectively. To 
the contrary, every flash of light from the Free 
Soil papers and speakers tells on somebody’s mind 
in this direction. The party managers see this; 
and hence their constant effort is, to persuade 
those who are in danger of “ conversion from the 
error of their way,” that Taylor and Cass are 
first-rate Free Soil agents! It is amusing to see 
the effrontery of some of the handbills stuck up 
at stores, cross-roads, &c., calling on the friends 
of “ Taylor and Free Soil” to rally to the rescue! 
As I told them, one of these specimens of trickery 
would be a decided curiosity to our Southern 
people, who know their men too well to be dis- 
turbed at such “insinuations” of untrustworthi- 
ness in their candidates. But to proceed with my 
notes. 

The next meeting I addressed was convened on 
Sunday evening, in the Friends’ meeting-house 
in this place. In view of the day and place, I 
thought it best not to say much about political as- 
pects. HenceI dwelt, for the most part, on the 
moral aspects of the Slavery question. The as- 
semblage was a good one, and I have reason to 
believe that my effort was not altogether in vain, 
although I had no hope of being able to make 
this people more firm and determined in their op- 
position to the giant curse of the land. By the 
way, my anticipations of the cordial hospitality, 
as well as the reformatory spirit, of the inhabit- 
ants of Kegnett, have not been disappointed. 
They are truly a warm and generous souled 

and among them are some of the most 
thoroughgoing Free Soil men I have ever met 

with. Among the more prominent of these, I 

may mention Doctors Stebbins and Taylor, and 

Messrs. Hayhurst, Preston, Anderson, Chambers, 

Gause, and others, whose names, if familiar to a 

stranger, I would not have room to record. 

Yesterday evening, [ addressed a large and 
unusually attentive meeting at Marshallton—a 
place where there had been no previous effort of 
the kind, and therefore presenting a field of fresh 
as well as “free” soil, for the culture of the la- 
borer. They bore the truth well, and did not 
flare up at my candid and blunt efforts to con- 
vince them that there was no reliance whatever 
to be placed in either General Taylor or General 
Cass—they both being pledged irrevocably to the 
South, the one by force of local position, preju- 
dice, services, and personal interest, the other b 
virtue of direct pledges to do his masters’ bid- 
ding! I was encouraged by the manner in which 
the meeting (at first rather billowy) settled down 
into thoughtful attention to a very long effort, to 
belieye that the “moonshine” of pretence, on 
which they have suffered their steps to be direct- 
ed, will be fairly and fully eclipsed by the more 
reliable, because brighter, sunlight of self-evi- 
dent truth—so self-evident, that it takes nothing, 
beyond the most unpretending oratory, to reveal 
it, when once they are willing to be guided aright. 
I think the local friends of the cause would do 
well to attend to Marshallton. It will yield good 
fruit when the day for “gathering” shall have 
come. 

I go, this evening, to New Garden ; to-morrow 
evening, to Mechanicsville; on Thursday, to 
Westchester, where the County Convention for 
appointment of delegates to the State Convention 
at Reading, on the 13th instant, meets; on Fri- 
any to Eastland; on Saturday, to Lancaster. 

here next, my list of appointments saith not— 
but, not unlikely, I shall look in upon the Read- 
ing Convention myself. The prospect of its being 

a very large Convention, where will converge 

many of the strong men and true who have joined 

in our movement, and of meeting John Van Bu- 
ren and other distant friends there, tempts me to 
go notwithstanding my anxiety to get back to 

altimore, in order to prepare for a visit to Ohio, 
in answer to a kind invitation from some of the 
leading men of her immense delegation to Buffalo. 
who assured me that the end for which my soul 
pants (usefulness) can best be attained there, and 

to whom I desire this intimation to serve as a 

time-saving answer of assent. When I shall set 

out for Ohio, I cannot now pen Fo And here 
let me say, that I shall go to Ohio with the full 
approbation of my Maryland peti ere Rhy 

insist upon it that but a comparatively few i- 

ties of Maryland could be operated upon effi- 

ciently by my humble efforts. In the Free Soil 
field that is so encouragingly opening in that 
slaveholding State, they promise to bear the bur- 
den and heat of the day, themselves. I mention 
this by way of preéxplanation to such of our 

Free Soil friends in other States as might be at a 

loss to know how I came to sbsent myself during 

a considerable portion of the contest, and that 

during the thickest of the fight. 

Surely if, as my brethren in arms think, they 
can get along better without than with my re 
se I may be allowed to go where all think 
I can be useful. I am not so sure that my worthy 
colleagues are altogether correct in their conclu- 
sion as to my reception in the less liberal districts 
of our State; but, since they think as they do, I 
would certainly embarrass them by ion. 
In Qhio, as here, the fact, which, it is alleged, 
would ent m usefulness in. Mary- 











sented before them. Hence “ Van Buren, Adams, 
and Free Soil” will attract to the polls thousands 
who have not cast a ballot for many years. In 
this movement they discover a degree of heart 
inciple, searched for in vain in the parties which 
ave heretofore solicited their suffrages. It is 
not “ politics” that they have been wont to shun, 
so much as the unprincipled partisanism that has 
been wearing that name! Let the political at- 


‘mosphere become once purified by the electric 


currents of Heaven-descended truth, that are 
now everywhere flashing from soul to soul, and 
there will be few voters absent from the polls. 
Rejoicing to be able to assure you that the 
Free Soil movement is doing ® glorious work in 
the Keystone State, I su be myself hopefully 
yours, J. E. Sxoparass, 


THE GREAT CLAY MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


The New York Tribune says, that the Clay 
rally at Vauxhall, on Thursday night, was one 
of the largest, and, by all odds, the most enthusi- 
astic political meetings which has been held in 
that city this year. Ten thousand persons were 
in attendance, and the enthusiasm was unmistak- 
ably genuine, and at times rose to a pitch that 
seemed almost frantic. Hon. Willis Hall, former- 
ly Attorney General of the State, presided. In 
his introductory speech, he examined Gen. Tay- 
lor’s claims to the Presidency. 

E. Delafield Smith, Esq, and Dudley Selden, 
also spoke. Mr. Selden said he believed that Clay 
could carry New York by 50,000 majority, and in 
the House, would be chosen. An address and res- 
olutions were adopted ; one of the resolutions rec- 
ommends the immediate nomination of an electo- 
ral ticket. 

A telegraphic despatch was received from John 
M. Botts, telling them to go ahead. The meeting 
adjourned, and a procession was formed, which 
proceeded to the residence of David Graham, Esq., 


who made an eloquent speech. They also paid 
visit to Mr. Greeley. setieset: 








FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Gisson Squarz, Lonpon, August 25, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


_ Dear Sim: In consequence of the determina- 
tion of Mr. D’Israeli and certain other Parlia- 
mentary orators, to hear themselves speak, we 
have not, as by thistimeI had hoped we should 
have, arrived at theclose of this session. With 
the exception of the troublesome members re- 
ferred to, everybody is wearied and worn out 
with what is now termed “the Monster Session.” 
In the language of a witty cotemporary, “Many 
of the short-hand writers are beginning to suffer 
dreadfully from the nausea, consequent upon at- 
tending this long session. The Times says it never 
had such a time of it; the Chronicle says it 
would not go through it again for anything; the 
Herald asserts that it is fairly knocked up; the 
Post only wishes that every member may be sub- 
jected for once in his life to the same torture, and 
then they will know what it is; the Daily News 
heard of the Inquisition, but doubts if it was ever 
so bad as the House of Commons; the Morning 
Advertiser questions seriously if a night cabman’s 
existence is not a much happier one than a re- 
porter’s. Lord John should, if he wishes to show 
the least sympathy for — toil and suffering 
talent, present them each with £200 a year; only 
we fear there is very little hope for them, unless 
they are related to one of the thousand Greys, or 
happen to know the butler of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, or can prove they have done nothing, and are 
fit for nothing ; in which case, if there is a lord 
or @ viscount amongst them, he will probably be 
sent somewhere, at a handsome salary.” 

In harmony with these not very loyal senti- 
ments of the cotemporary to whom I am indebted, 
and who is no other than the renowned Punch, 
we are presented with a cartoon of the Pre- 
mier, standing before the curtain of a theatre, 
making his congé to his audience, and informing 
the ladies and gentleman that, by their permis- 
sion, the same “farce” shall be repeated next 
session. 

The real object of D’Israeli and the party he 
aspires to lead, was to frighten Lord Palmerston 
out of his determination to join with France in 
mediating between Austria, Lombardy, and Sar- 
dinia. The Tory party here are delighted at the 
success of the Austrian arms, and were anxious 
that the conquerors should gain for the cause of 
despotism all the advantages attainable from their 
recent victories. The effort, bold and_yigorous 
though it was, is a complete failure; ti media- 
tion is effective, and the work of carnage will 
cease in Lombardy. 

The Parliamentary business of the last fort- 
night has consisted principally in voting away the 
public money with the usual /iberalty—the oppo- 
sition made by economists proving always inffect- 
ive. An instance of this liberality is the new 
vote of £9,827, for maintaining the Government 
of Lebuan for the next year. Mr. Brooke, who 
eime back to this country last year, and was lion- 
ized everywhere on account of the efforts he had 
made to put down pimacy in Borneo, is now Ra- 
jah Sir James Brooke; and to this we have no 
objection, but he is, in addition, the Governor of 
Lebuan, with a salary of £2,000, and Consul, at 
another salary of-£500; and when Mr. Hume 
objects to this liberality, he is comforted by the 
assurance from Lord Palmerston, that the work 
is done uncommonly cheap, and that it is quite 
impossible to get a man to go out as Consul for 
£500 a year—the smallness of the salary arises 
from Sir James Brooke being appointed in an- 
other capacity. Sir James Brooke is a very inter- 
esting man in many respects; but when we were 
admiring many of his proceedings, we were not 
aware we should so soon be called to pay for them. 

-The friends of the voluntary principle have 
now some hope, that, by next session, they may 
get rid of the paltry English regium donum, con- 
sisting of £1,695 per annum, voted to dissenting 
ministers, and distributed among 300 of them, in 
sums averaging £5 each. It is hoped that next 
year, by voluntary effort, a sufficient sum will be 
raised to deprive the distributors of the grant of 
the power to compromise the great principle 
which they annually sell at this price to the Gov- 
ernment. 

A great deal of time was wasted, on Tuesday 
evening, on the currency question, which brought 
up Sir Robert Peel, and drew from him a very 
clever defence of the last of his errors, and one 
which it is predicted he will, before very long, see 
it right to abandon. 

The opposition of Lord George Bentinck to 
the Sugars Duties bil!, though kept up with per- 
severance, is quite ineffective, and that measure. 
with the Health of Towns bill, may be expect 
to become law next week. 

In reference to Anti-Slavery topics, you will 
perceive that Lord Denman has moved for the 
prosecution of all British subjects directly or in- 
directly concerned in violating the laws against 
slavery, and also for concerting measures with our 
allies for declaring the slave trade piracy, “ with 
a punishment less severe than that now incurred 
according to the law of nations, for that crime.” 
He denounced the slave trade as one of the worst 
of human crimes. His opinion was, that not only 
might the negro carried away into slavery resist, 
but that any man not prohibited by the laws of 
his country, or the laws of any other country, 
would be justified.in assisting a negro thus car- 
pe into slavery, in obtaining freedom and jus- 
tice. . 

Lord Denman denounces the opinion that our 
attempts to suppress the slave trade had, in fact, 
increased it; and that, to put down the trade, it 
should be left entirely free. He therefore advo- 
cated the maintenance of the African coast block- 
ade. “He said he could prove that the slave 
trade could be suppressed, and that in various 
parts of the coast it had been discouraged, har- 
assed, and suppressed” In the course of his ad- 
vocacy of the African squadron, Lord Denman 
deprecated the deference shown to the judgment 
of Dr. Cliffe, on the best means of putting down 
the trade. He was “a slave-trader; that’is, a 
robber, a pirate, a felon.” “The idea of calling 
upon a slave-trader, and _ hog bg Merton 
best mode of suppressing the slave trade, in whic 
he had been React, appeared to him to be one 
of the most preposterous proceedings he had ever 
heard of. It was like consulting a wolf as to the 
best mode of preserving the sheep.” Lord Den- 
man maintains that it is in the power of England, 
France, and America, effectually to put down 4 
the traffic carried on from the African coast, and 
he urges greater earnestness.in the efforts made 
for this p His lordship gained nothing, 
however, by his motion. 

Attention is now being directed to the a 

roach of the cholera, which has appeared in 
Berlin, and is gradually advancing to our shores. 
We Rea pees tel oe aac we had in 

is 


failure of the potato harve 





apprehensions were entertained. Yesterday, the 
wind veered from southwest to northwest, the day 
is cooler, the barometer is steadily improving, and 
our fears are ‘in some ‘measuré cr “There 
is, however, a general, but by no ‘means universal 


n “< Wio. 
LETTER FROM JOSHUA LEAVIN. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LIBERTY PARTY. 

Mr. Leavitt, who acted a prominent part in the 
proceedings at Buffalo, has addressed a letter to 
the Liberty men of, the United States, from 
which we extract the essential portion: 

“T left home for Buffalo, under anxious appre- 
hensions that the Liberty party, after a pure and 
honorable career, thus far, might be brought to 
a dishonorable end. I f ‘that, under the 

ressure of a deep desire to stay the of 

lavery, and amid the excitement of an nse 
assembly, our members would be hurri¢d away to 
abandon our platform of principles, and basely 
desert our loved and admired standard 80 
as to weaken his hands and discourage ‘his heart 
in the commanding position in which his merits 
and our confidence had placed him. We were all 
actuated by so intense a desire for union; that I 
was afraid we should lay our platform too weak 
in its foundation, or too narrow in its compass, 'to 
hold up the ordnance with which we must batter 
down the citadel of slavery. Just before’ the 
Convention, some of the papers friendly to Mr. 
Van Buren declared that the Utica nomination 
could not be withdrawn, and that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren must be a candidate, whether he should obtain 
the nomination at Buffalo or not. His letter to 
the Utica Convention was too unsatisfactory to 
us to be the basis of union, and the appearance of 
dictation was too disrespectful to be submitted to 
without a sacrifice of self-respect. And yet 1 
feared that the friends of Mr. Hale would be so 
much in haste to make sacrifices for the cause, 
that they would yield to all this without duly 
considering what we owed to the honor of the 
Liberty party and its candidates, 

“As I travelled somewhat leisurely through 
the State of New York, I was agreeably impress- 
ed by the tone of candor and respect which the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren exhibited towards Mr. 
Hale and the Liberty party, and the utter absence 
of anything like attempts either to coax or coerce 
us to the support of their candidate. They 
seemed to appreciate the delicacy of our position, 
by its resemblance to their own; and to feel that 
it would be better for us to continue our separate 
organizations, than that either should be given 
up with dishonor. Indeed, both their hopes and 
my own, of effecting a satisfactory union, were 
far from being as strong as our wishes were ar- 
dent. 

“ My position, during all the proceedings of the 
Convention, was as favorable as could be desired 
for forming a correct judgment as to their char- 
acter. I was a member of the informal or Pro- 
visional Committee appointed by the delegates 
who were on the ground the day before the Con- 
vention. The necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments were all completed with admirable harmo- 
ny and despatch, until we came to consider the 
mode of procedure by which the business before 
us was to be transacted in such an immense as- 
sembly, with the requisite deliberation, and with 
due regard to the rights and wishes of all. Here 
we were distracted with a variety of schemes, 
almost as many as there were minds. The sub- 
ject was at length referred to a select committee 
of one from each State represented; and this 
committee, after an ineffectual attempt to come to 
some conclusion, put it into the hands of a sub- 
committee, consisting of Hon. Mr. eereen of 
Seneca Falls, Hon. Mr. Hamlin, of Colum 
both Whigs; Dr. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, an 
myself. Next morning three projects were pre- 
sented and considered, and Mr. Bascom’s plan was 
unanimously approved, reported, and adopted, 
and it carried us happily through, without the 
least jarring or confusion. 

“In the organization of the Convention, I be- 
came a member of the Committee on Resolutions, 
consisting of three from each State represented, 
on whom devolved the duty of framing a plat- 
form of principles to be the basis of our political 
union. This general committee, after consulta- 
tion, referred the work to a sub-committee of 
seven, whose labors, as I was not among them, I 
would commend with unqualified approval, did 
they not speak for themselves in a manner wholly 
above my feeble praise. Before the meeting of 
the committee on Thursday morning, the Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, of Massachusetts, met me 
with a sad heart, and said he did not know what 
to do, for he could not see how it was possible he 
should agree to support Mr. Van Buren, without 
a sacrifice which no man ought to make. But 
after the committee had met and received the re- 
port of the sub-committee, with the announcement 
that it was ber eae Lan ae took the — 

rtunity to and wit emotion de- 
Glared. that if that platform could be 
with equal unanimity by the Committee, and if 
the Convention itself would adopt it as their ba- 
sis, there was nothing else the Convention might 
do which he would not support cheerfully and 
cordially. All this was done with perfect ease, 
and to universal satisfaction and delight. The 
way was now prepared for the selected delegates 
from the several States to retire and make the re- 
quired nominations, to represent and carry out 
the objects of the platform. 

“At this stage, before the first or ‘informal’ 
ballot, it became necessary, in the opinion of the 
Conferences, to hear from Mr. Van Buren, through 
his most intimate and faithful friend, Hon. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler. Mr. Butler’s course in the com- 
mittees had been such as to win the respect and 
confiderice of all, thus far, and he was listened to 
with tLe deepest interest, in a detailed statement 
of the steps by which Mr. Van Buren had been 
brought to consent to the use of his name by the 
Utica Convention, when it seemed necessary to 
the support of his old political friends, in their 
separation from the party, as represented in the 
Baltimore Convention. This consent was given 
when the movement was confined to his own 
State and his own party, and before any mortal 
could have foreseen such a movement as this. 
Mr. Butler also detailed with great frankness 
the rapid change which had taken place in his 
own views and the views and feelings of his 
friends on this whole subject of slavery, and his 
cordial satisfaction in the platform, for which he 
gave much credit to Mr. Chase, of Cincinnati, 
the chairman of the conferees. Referring again 
to Mr. Van Buren, he said it was impossible to 
say whether he would assent to the platform, as 
he had not seen it, and could not, for it was adopt- 
ed only three hours ago. But if he should re- 
ceive the nomination, his acceptance of it would 
include his cordial approval of the platform, and 
consent to stand as is representative before the 
country. And he would say, from all he knew of 
Mr. Van Buren, he had not a doubt that he would 
thus accept the nomination, if the Convention should 
offer it to him, nor that he would give his most 
cordial support to the cause, if any other indi- 
vidual should receive the nomination. He then 
read a letter which Mr. Van Buren had, of his 
own accord, addressed to the New York delega- 
tion, in which he evidently threw himself wholly 
into the cause, in a manner Which at once con- 
ciliated the unhesitating confidence of us all, that 
he was with us, and his name was before the 
Convention in a manner that was entirely satis- 


factory. 
< Mr. Hale had written a letter, confiding the 
disposal of his name before the Convention unre- 
servedly to the united judgment of Samuel Lewis, 
H. B. Stanton, G. C. Fogg, and myself, and we 
had unanimously that it would be our 
duty to place his name before the Convention on 
precisely the same terms with Mr. Van Buren’s. 
This was done by Mr.Stanton. Judge McLean’s 
name was emer: | withdrawn by Mr. Chase, 
who, however, st that the Judge was “atled 
t, 


Yours, most truly, 


and earnestly with us. The roll was then call 
each delegate voting viva voce, as an experimen 
preparatory to the lar or ye eae Mb The 
result gave Mr. Van Buren a plurality of about 
40 above Mr. Hale, and a majority of 22 above 
all others. Many of Mr. Hale’s friends had be- 
come so fully satisfied that the interests of the 
common cause would be best promoted by giving 
the nomination to Mr, Van Buren, that they 
voted for him, ever on the informal trial, think- 
ing it might haye an ill effect if he should not 
have a handsome majority on this vote. ; 
“Qn the announcement of the result, which 
was received with considerate forbearance by the 
es the eyes of our friends were turned to 
me, and with general willingness that I 
have the honor of closing th business by the 
voluntary surrender of Mr. Hale. And with the 
advice of a few of those friends whose 
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A speech from Rev. Edward Smith, of Ohio, 
urging that as the Li party had secured 
their principles, it Was no more than fair to give 
others the men ; and that, as we were a party for 
‘principles, not men,’ we had got all we wanted, 
carried the Conference as with a whirlwind. I 
confess I was one of the first to yield to its resist- 
less power. And'go our work was done.” 





Vermont Errction.—The result in 124 towns 
of the vote for Governor is. thus stated : A 


sai 1848. 
Coolidge, Dillingham. Shaffer. 
12,307 7,071 8,525 
Kali iilaghatin 
ing. Mi a Brainerd. 
12,477 10,164 4,329 


party. Thousands of Whigs voted for their own 
candidates in the State election, who will proba- 
bly eithe? not vote at all, orsupport the Free Soil 
ticket next November, 





ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER HIBERNIA, 
SIX DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 


; Boston, September 8—11 A. M. 
The royal mail steamer Hibernia, Capt. Shan- 
non, ‘was telegraphed off Boston at an early hour 
this ote. and arrived at her wharf about 8 
o’clock A. 

The Hibernia sailed from Liverpool August 
26, thus making her passage in less than 13 days. 
She brings six days later intelligence from all 
parts of Europe than that brought by the Wash- 
ington. The following is a summary of the news 
brought by her: ‘ 

REPORTED REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 

Advices from Breslau, to August 16, say that a 
revolution has broken out simultaneously in St. 
Petersburg and Warsaw. 

Travellers who have arrived at London from 
Russian Poland unanimously cenfirm this intelli- 
gence. 

The Emperor has fled to Cronstadt, and a Pro- 
visional Government has been established at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Prussian messenger from St. Petersburg 

has arrived at Breslau with the Vienna mail. 
This same train has also conveyed a Russian cou- 
rier, who says he will not vouch for the authen- 
ticity of this intelligence from our correspondent, 
who in general may be relied upon, although we 
must confess there are grounds for disquietude, 
on account of the uncertainty of all news coming 
from Russia. 
The Breslau Gazette contains the same intelli- 
gence, but adds, that nothing has been heard of 
the emeute that is reported to have broken out at 
Warsaw ; that intelligence, therefore, appears to 
be without foundation. The London Times, of 
the 26th, however, doubts this. 

Tue Cuotera.—The Vienna papers of the 17th 
and 18th, received this marae state that the 
cholera is raging in the interior of the empire, and 
that the disease is exceedingly malignant at Riga, 
where as many as one hundred are carried off 
daily, out of a population of 40,000 to 50,000 in- 
habitants. 

AFFAIRS IN IRELAND. j 

Irish affairs have lest much of their interest, 
and now begin to be regarded with total indiffer- 
ence, not only by the people, but by the Govern- 
ment. The State trials have, so far, resulted in 
the conviction of only one of the chief leaders. 
John Martin, proprietor of the Felon newspaper; 
has been found guilty, and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. 

In the case of O’Doherty, the second jury were 
unable to agree upon the verdict. He is still con- 
fined, and at the next commission the trial will 
be again repeated. The Government have deter- 
mined upon issuing a special commission for the 
trial of Smith O’Brien and the other captured 
leaders in bis wer 6 

In every part of Ireland, the reports give but 
poor hopes of saving the great bulk of the potato 
crop; added to which, it is even reported that the 
grain crops will be below an average. 

THE CHARTISTS. 

The Chartists of England and Scotland have 
caused some uneasiness in the public mind for 
some time past, but the abortive attempt at revo- 
lution, made at the close of last week, has consid- 
erably mitigated the fears previously indulged in, 
not only by the people but by she Government. 
The discovery of pikes, pistols loaded to the muz- 
ale, d and swords, ball cartridges, powder, 
balls, lucifers, &c., show the existence of a con- 
spiracy, wide-spread in its nature and diabolical 
in its designs. These designs appear to have em- 
braced extensive incendiarism in the metropolis 
and the chieftownsin the manufacturing districts, 

led with which were to have been massacre 
roubery, and the destruction of Governmen 

authority. 
: FRANCE. 

The news from the Continent generally is of a 
pacific character. In the early part of the week 
there was a little uneasiness in regard to France. 
Much apprehension exists as to the probability of 
another outbreak in Paris, and the occurrences of 
the week seem to show cause for the anxiety so 
generally expressed. 

The socialist confederacy has extensive influ- 
ence amongst the operatives of Paris, Lyons, and 
all the principal cities of France, and the audacity 
maintained by Proudhom, Louis Blanc, and oth- 
ers implicated in the former contest, strengthens 
the presumption that the Government are uuwil- 
ling to proceed against them, from the fear of con- 
sequences. 

The European Times says, all Europe has been 
amazed at the disclosures which have been made 
by the publication of the report on the Jate insur- 
rection. Never, in the history of the world, has 
such a mess of folly, crime, secret villany, and 
open violence, infatuation, and reckless daring, 
been presented to the world. It is quite impossi- 
ble, from the vast prolixity of the report, which 
occupies three huge volumes, to give to our read- 
ers anything like a summary of the contents. 

LOSS OF THE PACKET SHIP OCEAN MONARCH. 

Terriste Loss or Lirr.—The Ocean Monarch, 
Captain Murdock, left Liverpool on the 24th of 
August, with 360 steerage passengers, 6 in the 
first and 22 in the second cabin, and, with her 
crew, had on board 398. She had not pr led 


The Cass party is the third party. The result | . 
is no: test. of the real strength of the Free Soil | 
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ing the English funds had experienced a rise 

3¢ per cent. The quotation of consols for the on 
was #& 86}4, and the weather continuing tol- 
erably clear, the effect of a number of purchases 
was to send them up to 8654. For the 27th Au- 
gust, the best price was 865, a 634. Bank stock 
closed. at. 8634 a '86%g, 344 per cents, 871; a 
8734; long annuities, 8714 a 875-16; India stock 
238 a 242; India bonds, 19s. a 23s. premium, and 
exchequer bills, for March, 22s. a 35s.; for June, 


25. & 28s. premium. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CHO REzED by R, W. Emerson, Theodore ‘Parker, J. 
E. Cabot, and others, Devoted to the Great Questions 
of the Day, in Politica, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
“~~ CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1848. 


Arr. 1. Philosophy of the Ancient Hindoos. 
2. writen en Y Channing. 


im 34 
Slavery. 
5. a} Expla ° 
6. rs er yr mh not Mode 
The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 
Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, are 
wanted to circulate the work. Bound 4 of Vol. lon hand. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
Sept. 7—Imi 12 Water street, Boston. 


MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, AMHERST, MASS, 


REV, J. A. NASH, A. M,, PRINCIPAL. 

HE Winter Session .of this school will commence 
T Wednesday, Nov. I, 1848, and continue to April 1, 1949, 
five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
of age. pe gn is limited to twenty-five. 

For. tuition, board, wash’ mending, fuel, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in tt and circu- 
lars, con together with a list of the pupils and their 
residences, a statement of the character, plan, and objeat of 
the school, may be obtained by addressing the Principal at 
Amherst. Aug. 31.—4t* 


GATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 


fb Fall Term of this Institution will commence Septem- 
ber 12, Tuition in English, $4 per term, and 50 cents 
for each additional language. Writing and Vocal Music will 











be tanght at a very slight additional charge per week. Lec- 
ane will be given on y, Ancient tory, Chemistry, 


The. Institution. has a good Geological and Mineralogical 
Cabinet, alse a Chemical and Philosophical ica, 
Every effort will be made, on the part of the Teachers, to 
facilitate the progress of the scholars. 
, &e., in So ey: of the Preceptor, or in 


private families, $2 per ve Wrathnan weeks. 
Aug. 2%4—5t A. W.RICE, : Teachers. 





LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 
C Dry Goods and Groceri northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
t,) to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington street, 
ston, will continue to mannfacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Zolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. ; 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded. 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jamieson.- Aug. 24.—tf 


FARM FOR SALE, 

os. SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 

excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a a brick house, two frame ,an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of sofé water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with crees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS.D. CATTELL, 

Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 











LARD FOR OIL. 
By po WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lard. Apply to 
T AS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Fi woe No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of 
the best quality. 
Mr. J, A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


DEBATES IN CONGRESS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY, 
ONTAINING the entire debate in the Senate on Mr. 
Hale’s bill for the Protection of Property in the District 
of Columbia, (growing out of the attack of the mob on the 
office of the National Era, in April last;) the speeches of 
Messrs. Tuck and Giddings, in the House of Representatives, 
on the bill providing for payment for a slave who escaped 
from his master during the last war with Great Britain, and 
is supposed to have taken refnge on board a British vessel of 
war; speeches of Messrs. Hale, Niles, and Dix, in the Senate, 
on the bill to establish a Territorial Government in Oregon ; 
and Mr. Corwin’s great speech on the Compromise Bill. 

The above make a pamphlet of 64 pages, large octavo, in 
small type. Price—$4 per hundred; single copies, 6 cents. 
For sale by BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

Aug. 17. Office of the National Era, Washington. 


WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


Fayetie County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy- 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 





ters’ Materials of 











ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose, 
has now been in snecesaful operation since August, 1847. 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two steries high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patientse—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; alsosep- 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a ful treat t 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summita 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur- 
— country. a 

r. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides. in the Establish- 
ment, bas had several years" exreri¢nce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, early in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal College of Sar- 

ns, London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 





land. 

The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tithe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool- 
len blankete—six coarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, ifthere be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Sple+n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gonor- 
rhea; primary and secondary + deme Serofala; N ervougs 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache ; 
Palpitation of the Heart; H; pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels ; Spinal Afiections ; Chrenic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrheea; Tettter, Ringworm, Seald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 
by > = ; exoessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

‘eb. 3.—6m 





far, however, before the utmost consternation was 
produced by an announcement that the ship was 
on fire; and scarcely had the alarm been given 
when she was in a complete blaze. 

At the time the fire was discovered, the vessel 
was about eight miles to the eastward of the 
Great Arms Head, and several vessels were in 
sight, and signals of distress were immediately an- 
swered by a yatch belonging to Sir Thomas Lit- 
tledale, which was about six miles distant. 

The Brazilian frigate Alfonso was out on a 
pleasure excursion ; when no time was lost in bear- 
ing down to her, and it was their intention to an- 
chor directly under her bow, but the wind chang- 
ed a little, and prevented this from being accom- 
plished. % 

Four boats were, however, at once lowered, and 
were soon folfowed by the large paddle box boat. 

Of those on board the Ocean Monarch, 32 were 
saved by the Queen of the Ocean, 160 by the Al- 
fonso, 16 by a fishing smack, and 17 by the ship 
Prince of Wales, being total of 225 saved—leav- 
ing 153 to be still accounted for. ; 

e New World was in the neighborhood, and 
sent her boats, and was the means of saving a great 
number. A noble fellow, a seaman belonging to 
the New World, went to the wreck when there 
was little hope of saving any more, and stuck to 
the hulk of the vessel until every soul had left 
her. It is said this praiseworthy individual, by 
his own lowered 100 persons to the boats 
below, of whom a great portion were women and 

ildren. 

The stewardess of the new mame her 
life in uence of attempting to e pow- 
der out of the cabin. There were about 25 lbs. on 

and when she went below to get it, it was 
supposed she suffocated. ‘ 
ITALY. ~ 

The Italian question is yet unsettled. The 
wanton and bombardment at é fully 
exemplify the old spirit of Austrian 
while the patriotism and valor of the citizens, and 
the manifestations that have taken place in their 
favor, show that the spirit of resistance has not 
been quelled by recent reverses, Charles Al- 
nbs addresses evince unabated courage and con- 

ence. ; 

The intervention of France and England con- 
tinues, and rumor so far as to ascribe to Aus- 
tria and the Fran Assenibly a readiness to 
be content with the frontier of the Adige, leaving 
L to join itself to Piedmontese or Swit- 
may form the basis of a settlemert, 


| by the bel- 


but rumor has 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOGL, 


NDER the direction of Miss A. G, Snowand E. J..Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
? 


TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology—from $65 to $7. 

Potermadiote Class.—Continuativn of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, My- 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler's Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 


EXTRAS. 
Piano Ferte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 
Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 
Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 
Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter. 
Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 quarter. 
The Italian, Spanish, and German , each, $5 per 


quarter. 

The higher branches of mathematics. $10 per quarter. 

Board and Tuition, $40 to $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. 

Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. Dr.-Ducachet; Rev. Kingston Goddard; Rev. N.S. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift mayor 
of Philadelphia; Profoasor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Barke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 


ee ee Aug. 24.—o 
Philadelphia, August, 1848. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1840, 


UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 





thousand - 0 © 95.00 
wForone hundred copes - - + + ~ 800 
penne town copies oS Sete ety ae - 

ora copy - 2 ~ * " = 2 
It is pean hng fM that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with s reference to the present, Oe ar 
position blic affairs, and is eminently for the 
diffusion of valuable information 


on the great question of 
Slavery, which now engages the attention 
ti 


on. 
Orders, enclosing the cash, will be promptly executed, and 
should be addressed to the Publis : 





: RNED, 

No. 61 John street, New York. 
0<F Please be particular to designate the mode of convey- 

ance by which the Almanacs are to be sent. Aug. 24—tf 

: LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 

at Law, Ohio. Office up in Heren- 
court’s Bu r ‘American Hotel and Neil Hose. 

7 With the profession, Jan. 28. 
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